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Music for the Preservice Classroom Teacher 


STANLEY S. LINTON 


I 


C LASSROOM TEACHERS, music educa- 
tors, educational administrators, 
and state departments of public instruc- 
tion have recently shown a renewed 
interest in improving the elementary 
school teacher’s use of music in the 
classroom. In the belief that the means 
of improvement lies in the kind of 
music education given the preparatory 
teacher, it is the purpose of this article 
to develop a direct plan of approach to 
preservice musical experiences. 

The design presented here emerges 
from an analysis of the opinions held 
by many educators throughout the 
United States. Although it is impossi- 
ble in the space provided to detail the 
opinions of these educators, it is possi- 
ble to summarize certain points within 
the trend of their thinking. 

1. All children need music of a kind 
that will be intimately related to the 
living they do in and out of school. 
This means contacts with music that 
foster aesthetic development, that 
establish important relations with other 
areas of human growth, and that reveal 
an insight into intrinsic musical values 
which will bring new meanings to the 
child’s present and future life. In this 
way music ceases to become a technical 
specialty and becomes an integral part 
of the general education of the child. 

2. In the interests of a richer general 
music program in the elementary 
school, the classroom teacher must be 
prepared to accept more responsibility 
in bringing worthwhile musical experi- 
ences to his pupils. Many educators 
now believe that the classroom teacher 
is in the best position to organize 


musical experiences which will con- 
tribute to the total educational growth 
of each child, and that in so doing the 
teacher himself will become a more im- 
aginative, creative, and well-balanced 
personality. Such a point of view does 
not abolish the role of the music spec- 
ialist as supervisor, guide, and resource 
person, nor does it preclude a more 
authentic development of the special 
areas of vocal and instrumental music. 

3. Programs of musical experiences 
that have predominated in the curricu- 
lums of teacher education institutions 
have too often been comparatively un- 
successful in preparing classroom 
teachers for the proper utilization of 
music in their teaching. The tendency 
has been to emphasize three kinds of 
areas of content organization: (a) a 
theoretical approach to the so-called 
“rudiments” of music, (b) a formal 
approach to music “appreciation,” and 
(c) a verbal approach (with certain 
practical emphases) to the techniques 
of teaching music to children. For the 
most part, there has been little effort to 
establish relationships between these 
areas, with the teacher education pro- 
gram as a whole, or with the musical 
experiences of children. Such an organi- 
zation reflects the false assumption that 
the problem involves a more vigorous 
conservatory approach to training the 
music specialist and loses sight of the 
fact that we are, first of all, educating 
classroom teachers. 

4. A more promising solution exists. 
The solution must take into account 
certain limitations under which musical 
experiences must be brought to pre- 
service classroom teachers. It is doubt- 
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ful whether an allotment of much more 
than six semester hours for music is 
justifiable. Also, upon the basis of 
students’ backgrounds in music, a con- 
siderable proportion of the work must 
be regulated to the young adult begin- 
ner. Under these limitations, and with 
a realization of the kind of musical 
contacts desired for children, a pro- 
gram of music for classroom teachers 
might well include the following fea- 
tures: (a) Experiences with music that 
are direct, rich, varied, and immediate- 
ly adaptable for use with children. The 
wide range of possibilities within the 
areas of singing, bodily movement, 
playing, listening, creative expression, 
and music reading make it possible for 
each prospective teacher to acquire, 
at his own level, an understanding and 
skill sufficient for bringing his future 
pupils into some worthwhile contacts 
with music. (b) Continuity of experi- 
ence. There are two aspects of conti- 
nuity as used in this sense. First, the 
logic of continuous experience should 
follow the logic of music itself, and of 
musical growth. Accordingly, a plan 
is suggested which will parallel the 
musical development of the child 
through his elementary school years, 
both in the materials used and in the 
activities involved. Second, all the 
areas of musical experience should de- 
velop together through vital contacts 
with music. Such an idea negates an 
organization broken into the common- 
ly conceived phases of “rudiments,” 
“appreciation,” and “techniques of 
teaching.” (c) Functioning relation- 
ships with the whole teacher education 
program. The scope of musical experi- 
ences is too large to be confined within 
a self-contained music course. 


II 


As has already been inferred, it is 
impossible to make the average class- 
room teacher into a musical technician. 


Indeed, this would even be undesirable 
if it meant approaching music through 
its external representations (the music 
score) rather than through the inner- 
most qualities of music itself. The key 
to the proper kind of musical develop- 
ment of prospective teachers lies in the 
needs of the children who are going to 
be taught. This means a musicianship 
which will facilitate the organization of 
musical experiences that contribute to 
the enjoyment of music, to an insight 
into intrinsic musical values, and to 
the personal and social development of 
each individual child. A musicianship 
of this type cannot be achieved, unless 
by chance, when it is approached 
through so-called rudiments or funda- 
mentals of music and through a verbal 
treatment of the methods of teaching 
music to children. Certain skills are 
necessary to the classroom teacher, but 
there must be no distinction between 
the knowledge of tool skills and their 
use or application. At this point it is 
necessary to give some consideration to 
certain concepts related to the musical 
development of prospective classroom 
teachers. 

1. As a starting point, it is possible 
to state two basic assumptions which 
have been supported by psychological 
findings and by practical observations. 
First, there is an inborn tendency to 
respond musically to the sheer content 
of music (tone and movement), and 
later to the organized design of this 
content. Furthermore, the innate re- 
sponse can be developed into more re- 
fined patterns. There are individual 
differences to be sure, and for this rea- 
son no final goal can be set. Each per- 
son will grow to his own degree of 
musical maturity. This means that 
every preparatory classroom teacher is 
capable of achieving some musical 
sensitivity, understanding, and skill 
which he may use to advantage in his 
subsequent teaching. Second, the men- 
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tal processes of children and adults 
function in the same kind of way.’ 
They differ only in degree and inten- 
sity. This is to say that developing 
musical responsiveness in the preservice 
teacher will follow the same processes 
as those necessary to the musical de- 
velopment of the elementary school 
child. For all practical purposes, the 
persons being dealt with are actually 
adult beginners who, because of their 
maturity and experience, will progress 
at a more rapid rate than children do. 
Contacts with music should provide 
the same kinds of experiences for both 
prospective teachers and children. 

2. One of the truisms of education 
is that a person learns through experi- 
ence. The significant point is that the 
kind of learning that takes place is the 
result of the kind of experience had.” 
For the purpose of musical development 
of the classroom teacher the question 
of first importance is what the stu- 
dent’s experience shall be. The answer 
is that this experience should be with a 
wide range and variety of music in 
ways that the learner can understand, 
and of a kind that is immediately appli- 
cable to children. This route is the most 
direct, and it is the one that will give 
the most desirable results. The student 
does not learn rhythm as mathematical 
relationships, but by experiencing the 
bodily feel of rhythmic movement in 
music. He does not perceive the struc- 
ture of scales by memorizing interval 
relationships, but by an aural response 
to a scale line as it occurs in a musical 
context. Starting points for develop- 
ing a musicianship may be found in 
such experiences as singing a musical 
phrase expressively, listening for the 
mood or rhythmic characteristics of a 
musical selection, and representing 





1James L. Mursell, Developmental Teaching 
(New York, 1949), p. 31. 

2National Society for the Study of Education, 
Forty-Ninth Yearbook, Learning and Instruction 
(Chicago, 1950), p. 30. 


contrasts in music with bodily move- 
ment or simple instruments. These are 
values to be found in the music itself, 
and they evoke meaningful responses. 
Later it will be possible to link the 
aural and physical responses with a 
visual perception of the printed page 
and thus build skills associated with 
reading music. 

The experiences cannot be imposed 
directly. The student is the active 
learner and must come with a desire 
to learn. Many of the prospective 
teachers will come with two types of 
motives which are more influential in 
adults than in children; namely, a de- 
sire for self-improvement, and a desire 
to prepare for the career they are go- 
ing to follow. These motives will de- 
velop further as the students become 
increasingly aware of their responsi- 
bility to bring music to children. Never- 
theless, the prime motivating stimulus 
is music itself. There is no substitute 
for doing interesting things with music. 
Fun and enjoyment are themselves 
justifiable, but the experiences with 
music must go farther. Discovering 
things about music can be interesting 
too. Attention is gripped when some 
aspect of the music itself is highlighted 
and revealed to individuals. Noticing 
the expressive unity between words 
and melody in a song, observing that 
one phrase of the music is merely a se- 
quence to another, or being aware that 
a certain selection is characterized by 
a predominating rhythm are cases in 
point. With these kinds of experiences 
information is not poured in; it is 
consciously discovered through illum- 
inating interactions with music in 
which the student has little occasion 
to become passive. 

3. The starting place for the musical 
development of the classroom teacher 
is his interaction with a range of music 
in a variety of ways. The question now 
becomes one of how change takes place 
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as growth progresses from this point. 
Of first importance is the general im- 
port of the music. This must come be- 
fore detail. A student will be able to 
react to the overall mood or message 
of a musical selection before he is ready 
to notice such details as structure or 
instrumentation. Before he can grasp 
the details of smaller tonal-rhythmic 
patterns, he will need an aural and 
physical sense of the whole musical 
phrase. To begin with details places the 
beginner against problems that demand 
a degree of precision beyond his com- 
prehension, and in such a situation the 
essential meanings of the whole, and 
the relationships of its parts, are ob- 
scured. 

Then how does an understanding of 
musical details emerge in the minds of 
preparatory classroom teachers? When 
experiences with music are organized 
so that the learner’s interest is aroused 
through responses to whole musical 
meanings, he will soon discover a need 
and desire to know more about the 
details. The process by which the de- 
tails are perceived and understood is 
one which psychologists have termed 
differentiation and integration. Some- 
times, for instance, attention may be 
focused upon characteristic or familiar 
tonal patterns such as s0-mi-so, or, 
again, upon the relationships between 
rhythmic groupings of notes. Such de- 
tails become more and more apparent 
as they are experienced within a mu- 
sical context, and the depth and scope 
of perception is extended when they 
are seen and applied in new situations. 

In the process of development there 
is a progression toward comprehension 
of musical abstractions.* Insights into 
music notation become possible. To 
begin the study of notation with the 
so-called fundamentals of music would 
be pedagogically unsound. Any deal- 


SMursell, Education for Musical Growth (Bos- 
ton, 1948), p. 78. 


ings with symbols of the score prior to 
concrete experiences with the elements 
for which these symbols stand result 
only in meaningless memorizations for 
the beginning student. Perception of 
musical symbols is not the whole, or 
even an isolated part of musical devel- 
opment. It is an integral part of the 
total growth in musicianship. For this 
reason, concepts of notation must be 
promoted within complete musical ex- 
periences and for the purpose of clari- 
fying musical meanings. Tonality, for 
instance, is not understood by memor- 
izing the location of do, but by experi- 
encing a feeling for the tonal tendencies 
of notes to pull toward a key center as 
students sing, listen, create, or play 
simple instruments. Verbalizations 
about the key tone will carry meaning 
after tonality has been experienced in 
this manner, not before. 

The basis for the musical develop- 
ment of the classroom teacher obvious- 
ly lies first in vital and concrete ex- 
periences with music in its various 
manifestations. Emphasis is first and 
always upon musical values. Details 
are perceived through processes of 
differentiation within a musical con- 
text, integration into new patterns, and 
generalization covering new situations. 
Understanding abstractions of music 
notation cannot precede response to the 
inner essence of music but must emerge 
concurrently with, or subsequently to, 
such response. 


Ul 


From all that has been said, it is 
possible to state the classroom teach- 
er’s musical needs as follows: (a) to 
understand the place of music in the 
lives of children, and the nature of 
their musical development, (b) to ac- 
quire an attitude of responsibility for 
bringing children into worthwhile con- 
tacts with music, (c) to develop music- 
ally in such a way that he may receive 
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personal values from music and organ- 
ize worthwhile musical experiences for 
children. A design of approach to music 
for the preservice classroom teacher, 
based upon his broadly stated needs, 
is presented here in accordance with 
the four ways in which the student may 
experience music within the teacher ed- 
ucation program: class participation, 
professional laboratory experiences, 
individual projects, and development 
of fundamental concepts. 

1. The purpose of class participation 
is to provide situations in which stu- 
dents may gain direct experiences with 
music in such a way as to promote 
their musical development for class- 
room teaching. This contact with mu- 
sic should be common for all students, 
and should be first in emphasis and 
time alloted within each class. The 
nature of class participation will, for the 
most part, parallel the musical develop- 
ment of children through the elemen- 
tary grades. 

Participating in the ways children 
experience music may be justified on 
several specific accounts. In the first 
place, it is psychologically sound be- 
cause the common experiences with 
music are directed toward the adult 
beginner who learns by the same pro- 
cesses as the elementary school child. 
His greater maturity should permit the 
college student to develop at an accel- 
erated pace in the time available be- 
yond the point possible with the 
elementary school child. At first, cer- 
tain adult sophistications and inhibi- 
tions may make it difficult for the pre- 
paratory teacher to participate freely 
in children’s musical activities. Very 
soon, however, there is an identification 
between adult and child responses, and 
the student is motivated to learn what 
he sees to be an essential part of his 
professional growth. He is further 
motivated to learn through recognition 
of the fact that with music he is ac- 


quiring personal development. Oppor- 
tunities are given to sing expressively, 
to listen to beautiful music, to write 
melodies, or to gain insights into the 
details of musical meaning. Music 
becomes alive because interesting things 
are being done with it. In addition, a 
continuous musical growth is provided. 
There are no separate stages for dealing 
with “rudiments,” “appreciation,” or 
“methods.” All develop together as 
they should. 

In the second place, this approach is 
practical. Concurrently with his own 
musical growth the student is gaining 
understandings, skills, and a knowledge 
of materials which he may apply at 
once in his laboratory experiences and 
in his subsequent teaching. There is a 
great deal of truth in the belief that 
teachers tend to teach the way they 
have been taught. It is not unusual to 
see a person who has been taught an 
analytical approach to musical abstrac- 
tions, followed by a verbal approach 
in methods of teaching, present iso- 
lated scales, key signatures, and note 
relationships to children in the primary 
grades. Obviously, the most direct 
means of correcting this kind of situa- 
tion is through a meaningful presenta- 
tion of music to preservice teachers 
themselves. 

One of the most significant reasons 
for giving primary importance to the 
kind of class participation suggested 
here lies in the fact that it contributes 
greatly to the personal assurance of the 
classroom teacher in bringing music to 
his pupils. Individuals who fear to 
teach music are in that state of mind 
not as a result of any fundamental in- 
competence, but because they really 
do not know what to do or how to do 
it. The musical training they have had 
has apparently been relatively mean- 
ingless to them. Only to the extent that 
music becomes a part of the teacher 
will he be able to provide worthwhile 
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musical experiences for children; and 
only through successful participation 
will he acquire a feeling of possessing 
the art. 

2. Professional laboratory experi- 
ences are defined here as all those con- 
tacts with children, youth, and adults 
which contribute directly to under- 
standing the teaching-learning process 
in relation to children’s musical growth 
and development. The definition in- 
cludes observation of children, partici- 
pation with children, and the adult and 
community relationships which enrich 
musical development. Student teach- 
ing as such is not within the scope of 
present considerations. 

Making use of professional labora- 
tory experiences in training the class- 
room teacher in music is another 
attempt to bridge the gap between 
theory and practice in teacher educa- 
tion. The total picture of teaching 
music in the classroom cannot be un- 
derstood if all experiences are sep- 
arated from the activities and responses 
of children themselves. In addition to 
providing direct contacts with chil- 
dren, laboratory experiences offer an 
opportunity for students to discover 
their own needs for further experiences 
in class participation and to develop 
their own individual capacities in cer- 
tain directions. They provide a basis 
for generalizing fundamental concepts 
in regard to music for children. 

Observation of children may be di- 
vided into two types—informal, and 
formal. Informal observations are 
those which provide contacts with chil- 
dren outside of their regular school 
program. From the standpoint of 
studying the musical development of 
boys and girls, observing pre-school 
children becomes essential. It is im- 
portant to become acquainted with the 
infant’s innate response to tone and 
movement as he exercises his arms and 
legs or receives pleasure from the 


sounds of persons and things about 
him. Later, a tendency to organize 
patterns of tone and rhythm can be 
distinguished in such physical activities 
as skipping and hopping, or in the 
vocalizations used in sing-talk crea- 
tions. In either case the responses are 
employed in conjunction with play and 
with everyday living. Watching school 
children on the playground and during 
recess or the noon hour will show simi- 
lar spontaneous uses of the musical 
elements. 

Formal observation of children’s ex- 
periences in school should enable the 
preservice teacher to see how the school 
music program is based upon the 
natural experiences of the pre-school 
child and how it endeavors to guide 
these experiences into increasingly 
better organized and better refined 
patterns of response. Bodily movement 
becomes associated with music; tonal 
patterns used in sing-talk are found in 
the songs to be sung; moving arms, 
torsos, and legs are extended into the 
use of rhythm instruments; and so 
forth. Music should be seen operating 
as a part of the whole curriculum and 
in its relationships to the important 
areas of living in and out of school. 

Formal observation is limited when 
it is confined to occasions presented 
through the music course organiza- 
tion alone. It is highly desirable to 
extend the scope through other pro- 
fessional courses in which the students 
are enrolled. Here again there are 
opportunities. Nearly all colleges re- 
quire courses in which observation of 
children is one of the stated experi- 
ences. Observations made in these 
courses are particularly advantageous 
because they occur early in the stu- 
dents’ college careers and frequently 
prior to their courses in music. 

Taking part with children in their 
musical activities gives closer personal 
contact than does observation alone. 
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Participation outside of regular school 
activities should be encouraged and 
arranged for in as many Cases as possi- 
ble. Much valuable information about 
children’s interaction with music can 
be obtained by noticing their response 
to music as they sing in their clubs, in 
church, in camps; as they listen to 
the radio; and as they perform in the 
home. 

If music is to do its part in bringing 
the school and community into closer 
relationships, preservice teachers must 
be helped to realize how adult and 
community contacts may be used to 
enrich the school music program and 
how they in turn will make contribu- 
tions to the community. Many general 
ideas for discovering and utilizing com- 
munity resources may be acquired from 
professional or general education class- 
es. Activities in these classes which 
produce information related directly 
or indirectly to the music program 
might include such things as studying 
recreation facilities and youth clubs, 
surveying different nationalities, or 
making a list of artists, writers, and 
musicians on the local scene. Still other 
ideas about community contacts will 
be gained through work with children 
and parents in professional laboratory 
experiences. Some typical experiences 
might include conducting short trips 
outside the school, or working with 
parents on school committees. 

There are still two comments to 
make with regard to professional lab- 
oratory experiences. First, it should be 
quite evident now that the music ex- 
periences of the preservice classroom 
teacher are a part of the whole teacher 
education program and should not be 
thought of as isolated within a self- 
contained course. This makes neces- 
sary a high degree of cooperation be- 
tween all the personnel who are involved 
in working out a unified program. 
Second, it is not to be assumed that all 


students in the music course will have 
the same laboratory experiences. 
Assignments will have to be determined 
on the basis of the individual student’s 
present and future needs and interests. 
3. There are individual differences 
in the development of the preservice 
classroom teacher as music teacher just 
as there are in any other area of human 
learning and growth. It cannot be 
assumed that all learnings will be com- 
mon to all students. Opportunities for 
each individual to develop his capaci- 
ties in accord with his interests and 
needs must be presented throughout 
all areas of the music course. To a 
certain extent the differences are cared 
for in class participation. Even in 
group experiences the individual is able 
to make his own response as he sings, 
expresses himself in bodily movement, 
listens, creates, plays simple instru- 
ments, or follows the music score. In 
such cases students learn from one 
another as well as from the instructor. 
Of special consideration here are the 
individual and small group projects 
organized and carried on outside the 
regular class activities or the experi- 
ences with children in school situations. 
Class laboratory periods offer an ex- 
cellent opportunity for individuals or 
small groups, formed around common 
interests and needs, to expand the scope 
of work presented in regular class par- 
ticipation. Reading through many of 
the song materials for children, learn- 
ing to play simple instruments or the 
piano, organizing units of musical ex- 
periences for children, and listening to 
music are but a few of the possibilities. 
If projects that are developed indi- 
vidually are to be most effective, not 
only should they be based upon indi- 
vidual needs, but they should also be 
related to the work of the whole class 
and shared with the group. When stu- 
dents are allowed to present their pro- 
jects during the class period, the entire 
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group benefits, and the scope of ex- 
periences is enlarged. 

4. Upon the basis of experiences in 
class participation, professional labora- 
tory situations, and in_ individual 
projects the preservice classroom teach- 
er may be guided in building funda- 
mental concepts concerning musical 
development and its relation to ele- 
mentary school children. These con- 
cepts make it possible for the student’s 
experiences to become more meaning- 
ful and to be retained in such a way 
that they may be used more effectively 
in future teaching situations. 

The process of building essential 
ideas involves intellectualization and 
generalization of experiences. Many of 
the first responses to music will come 
as the result of an intuitive awareness 
to the whole situation. An individual, 
for instance, may choose a certain 
rhythm instrument to accompany a 
musical passage in response to the or- 
ganic import of mood, rhythm, melody, 
and harmony of the music. The re- 
sponse may indeed be a good one, but 
it has not been figured out on the basis 
of reason. This primal awareness of the 
whole is necessary before the act itself 
is understood.* The meaning of his 
actions will be clarified as the student 
intellectualizes the results. Why.was 
a triangle used to accompany a high 
melody, and the clash of a cymbal used 
at the climax? Because they helped to 
point up specific musical values. The 
same process occurs in every area of 
musical activity, including the reading 
of music. Persons may respond success- 
fully to the shape and direction of a 
melody. The tune seems to sing itself. 
Reasons will be apparent on examina- 
tion: there are certain familiar tonal- 
rhythmic patterns, sequences, repeti- 


*Harold Rugg, Foundations for American 
Education (Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1947), p. 218. 





tions, and so on. If the first responses 
are not good or correct, intellectual- 
ization of the results is still involved in 
determining why they were unsatis- 
factory. As these responses are ex- 
perienced in new and varied settings, 
the student gains further understand- 
ings which he may generalize into fun- 
damental concepts. Since the experi- 
ences themselves are closely related to 
those of children, the resultant ideas 
are immediately applicable to the use 
of music with children. 

What concepts shall be stressed? 
Actually, a great variety of detailed 
ideas will evolve, but these can proba- 
bly be contained within three broad 
areas: (a) the idea that musical devel- 
opment follows the logic of human 
growth, and the logic of music itself, 
(b) understandings of the nature of 
each specific experience and how it 
fits into the total musical development 
of an individual, (c) awareness of the 
teacher’s role in bringing these kinds 
of experiences to children. By what 
means shall the fundamental ideas be 
developed? First comes the experience 
which may occur in class participation, 
laboratory situations, or as a result of 
an individual project. Many under- 
standings will come automatically 
within the activity. At other times 
students will have to be guided toward 
satisfactory responses and the reasons 
for them. In either case, generalized 
verbalizations will help make the stu- 
dents more aware of the significance of 
their experiences. This increased 
awareness may result from discussion, 
lecture, or demonstration. The con- 
cepts will be intensified further through 
pertinent collateral reading and 
through other similar musical experi- 
ences. 


Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh 





A History of Music Education in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools* 


CHARLES L. GARY 


C INCINNATI HAS LONG been rec- 
ognized as an outstanding mu- 
sical center in the United States. There 
are a number of reasons why this is 
true. Not the least of these is the early 
establishment of a strong program of 
music education in the public schools 
of the city. This report traces the de- 
velopment of music education in the 
Cincinnati schools from its beginnings 
in the 1830’s to its present status. In 
addition, the study sheds light on the 
relationship between school music and 
the growth of Cincinnati as a music 
center, and between music education in 
Cincinnati and the development of 
school music throughout the United 
States. 


Beginnings of Public School Music 
in Cincinnati 

The early residents of Cincinnati 
brought with them the culture of New 
England. By the fourth decade of the 
nineteenth century the young city had 
become Boston’s western counterpart 
as an intellectual and cultural center.’ 
Thus, it was natural that an agitation 
arose for public school music in Cin- 
cinnati to follow the success attained in 
the 1830’s by Lowell Mason as a teach- 
er of music in the schools of the eastern 
city. 

Two institutions were of importance 
in preparing the way for the introduc- 
tion of music into the Cincinnati 
schools. One of these institutions was 





*This article is essentially the summary chap- 
ter (VIII) of the author’s unpublished Ed.D. 
dissertation (University of Cincinnati, 1951). 

1Nathaniel D. Gould, Church Music in Amer- 
ica (Boston, 1853), p. 138. 
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the Eclectic Academy of Music, found- 
ed in 1834 with the object of promoting 
music education in the West.” The first 
professor of the academy was Timothy 
Mason, brother of Lowell Mason. Tim- 
othy Mason was responsible for the 
first volunteer music classes in the 
Cincinnati schools. Two other faculty 
members of the academy, William F. 
Colburn and Victor Williams, were 
early members of the music staff of the 
Cincinnati schools. 

The second institution which assisted 
in introducing music to the Cincinnati 
schools was the Western Literary In- 
stitute and College of Professional 
Teachers. This body of educators met 
annually to discuss all types of educa- 
tional subjects. Two reports made in 
1837 to the College of Professional 
Teachers directly influenced public 
school officials to introduce music into 
the curriculum. One report was by Cal- 
vin E. Stowe of the Lane Seminary 
faculty. In the previous year, Stowe 
and~ his bride, the former Harriet 
Beecher, had made a trip to Europe, 
where he studied the schools. His report 
to the College was on “the Courtse of 
Instruction in the Common Schools of 
Prussia and Wirtemberg.” In_ this 
document Stowe stated his belief that 
all who could learn to read could learn 
to sing.* A second report, made at the 
same meeting by a committee composed 





2Cincinnati Daily Gazette, April 16, 1834, p. 2. 

3Calvin E. Stowe, “Report on the Course of 
Instruction in the Common Schools of Prussia 
and Wirtemberg,” Transactions of the Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Western Literary Insti- 
tute and College of Professional Teachers (Cin- 
cinnati, 1838), p. 217. 
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of Timothy Mason and Charles Beech- 
er, declared that (1) all men can learn 
to sing, (2) vocal music is of physical, 
intellectual, and moral benefit as a 
school subject, and, (3) in order to 
introduce music to the schools, the 
public must be made to see its desir- 
ability and qualified teachers must be 
prepared.‘ It is interesting to note that 
this committee must have been ap- 
pointed at a previous meeting and that 
its report was read in 1837, one year 
before the first public school music 
classes in Boston. 

The first music classes in the Cin- 
cinnati schools seem to have followed 
this 1837 meeting of the College of 
Professional Teachers. There is men- 
tion of music at the annual exhibition 
of the schools the following June,° and 
the annual school report for the year 
ending June 30, 1838, mentions music 
classes conducted in the schools on a 
voluntary basis. These classes were 
probably led by the room teachers, al- 
though Timothy Mason directed a 
group of Cincinnati school children 
who sang for the College of Profession- 
al Teachers when it met again in 
October, 1838. Music was not made a 
regular study for several years but was 
taught at the discretion of the regular 
teacher. 

During the school year 1843-44, 
special music instruction was given in 
the schools by William F. Colburn and 
Mrs. E. K. Thatcher.* They received 
no compensation for this work other 
than the thanks of the Board of Trus- 
tees and the interest excited at the 





4Timothy B. Mason and Charles Beecher, 
“Report of Vocal Music as a Branch of Com- 
mon School Education,” Transactions, pp. 159- 
178. 

5Minutes of the Board of Trustees and Visitors 
of Common Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 18, 
1838, Vol. I. 

6Fifteenth Annual Report of the Trustees 
and Visitors of Common Schools (Cincinnati, 
1844), pp. 9-11 


closing examinations. Birge’s state- 
ment’ that Charles Aiken taught gra- 
tuitously for the year 1842-43 is not 
borne out by written records, nor by 
the writings of Aiken’s son, Walter,® 
whom Birge gives as his authority. 

Music was made a regular branch of 
instruction in 1844. Colburn and Mrs. 
Thatcher began teaching as employees 
of the Board of Trustees on August 12 
of that year. Rich, in his biography of 
Lowell Mason, says that they started 
teaching on September 21, 1844.° He 
evidently examined a copy of the trus- 
tees’ Fifteenth Annual Report which 
did not contain an appendix. The ap- 
pendix, printed in September, gives the 
specific date on which Colburn and 
Mrs. Thatcher began teaching. Rich 
further assumed that the Cincinnati 
schools started on September 21. This 
is merely the date on which they 
changed from a summer to winter 
schedule. Cincinnati schools were 
eleven-month schools at that time and 
began their sessions in the latter part 
of July or in the first week of August. 
Mrs. Thatcher taught for two years 
and was succeeded by Elisha Locke 
and Solon Nourse. Colburn taught un- 
til 1848 and was followed by Charles 
Aiken. 


Early Teachers 


Elisha Locke and Solon Nourse, 
New Englanders, constitute an inter- 
esting pair. Together, they compiled 
two of the early music books used in 
the Cincinnati schools, The School 
Vocalist and The School Melodist. 
They resigned together in 1850, but 





7TEdward B. Birge, History of Public School 
Music in the United States (revised ed.; Phil- 
adelphia, 1937), p. 74. 

8Walter H. Aiken, “Music in the Cincinnati 
Schools,” Journal of Proceedings of the Seven- 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference (Tulsa, 1924), p. 47. 

Arthur Lowndes Rich, Lowell Mason (Cha- 
pel Hill, 1946), p. 114. 
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Locke was reappointed and served until 
1866. He remained an interested ob- 
server of the Cincinnati school music 
program until after the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 

Charles Aiken was the outstanding 
early figure in public school music in 
Cincinnati. Joining the staff in 1848, 
he served as teacher in the district and 
high schools. He was the first superin- 
tendent of music. He aided in the pre- 
paration of many books for use in the 
Cincinnati schools. He was responsible, 
to a great extent, for the development 
of a system of music education that 
proved remarkably successful in the 
nineteenth century. 

Music was introduced into the pri- 
mary grades of the Cincinnati schools 
after a relatively few years. A Mr. E. 
Pease conducted an experiment in 
primary music at the Eleventh District 
School in the spring of 1853. The suc- 
cess of this experiment caused him to 
be recommended as music teacher for 
the primary grades, but he was never 
appointed. Regular primary teachers 
were required to teach music by a reso- 
lution of December 18, 1854, and 
Charles Aiken began giving instruction 
in some lower grades early in 1855.%° 

There were other early teachers of 
music in the Cincinnati schools who 
deserve mention. Of these, Luther 
Whiting Mason is the most famous. He 
taught in the city from January, 1856, 
until October, 1864.1* He was a very 
successful teacher and won acclaim for 
the results he achieved with the young- 
est school children. During his eight 
years in Cincinnati, Mason gained ex- 
perience and formulated ideas that 
served him in good stead in his later 





10Minutes of the Board of Trustees and Visi- 
tors of Common Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1855, Vol. VI. 

11This date from the Cincinnati Board min- 
utes (Vol. VII, p. 199) is one year earlier than 
that given by Birge, p. 102. 


career in public school music in Amer- 
ica, Japan, and Europe. 


Leadership 


The position of superintendent of 
music was created on September 25, 
1871. From that time until 1952 only 
five men have filled the post.’* During 
Walter Aiken’s regime (1900-30), the 
title of the position was changed to 
director of music. 

The first superintendent of music, 
Charles Aiken, was a native of New 
England and a graduate of Dartmouth 
college. He conducted singing schools 
in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, St. Louis, 
and Cincinnati before joining the Cin- 
cinnati music staff in February, 1848. 
He had long been an interested student 
of Lowell Mason’s methods though it 
is not clear that he was ever one of 
Mason’s pupils. Rich confuses him 
with his older brother, John Calvin 
Aiken, when he says that Charles 
Aiken attended the Boston Academy’s 
1836 class for music teachers.’* Aiken 
was graduated from Cincinnati’s Lane 
Theological Seminary in 1847. Prior to 
being appointed superintendent, he 
taught music in the district schools and 
at Woodward and Hughes high schools. 
(He continued both of these activities 
after being made head of the depart- 
ment.) The part he took prior to his 
superintendency in the development 
of a system of music instruction for the 
Cincinnati schools was an important 
one. He aided in the preparation of The 
Young Singer (1860) and The Young 
Singer's Manual (1866), and was the 
sole editor of The High School Choral- 
ist (1866). 

During his eight years as superin- 
tendent (1871-1879), Charles Aiken 





12Harvey LeRoy Wilson has been named Di- 
rector of Music following the death of Biddle 
in December, 1952. 


13Rich, p. 116f. 
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further systematized music instruction 
in the schools. The first edition of The 
Cincinnati Music Readers was prepared 
at his suggestion and under his leader- 
ship. Examinations were utilized ex- 
tensively in improving instruction. The 
success of the program was attested by 
the appearance of school children at 
the first two Cincinnati May Festi- 
vals and by awards received for ex- 
hibits at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia and at the Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1878. A statement in the annual 
school report regarding Aiken’s retire- 
ment in 1879 recognized that he had 
laid “the foundation of a high musical 
culture, not only with the pupils but 
with the public at large.”’** This seems, 
today, an accurate judgment of his 
contribution to music and music edu- 
cation in Cincinnati. 

Aiken’s successor, G. F. Junker- 
mann, was born and trained in Ger- 
many. He was experienced as a labor- 
er, clerk, bookkeeper, professional mu- 
sician, and teacher of drawing, arith- 
metic, and German before joining the 
music staff in April, 1872. He followed 
Aiken as music teacher in the high 
schools in the fall of 1878 and was 
appointed superintendent of music one 
year later. 

Junkermann continued the same bas- 
ic system of music instruction estab- 
lished under Charles Aiken. The course 
of study and the music books were 
revised several times, but the overall 
program remained the same. Junker- 
mann stressed particularly the devel- 
opment of the ability to read music at 
sight, and Cincinnati children acquired 
this skill in the schools during Junker- 
mann’s administration. During his 
twenty-one years as superintendent of 
music, Junkermann developed the post 
from that of a principal teacher to that 





144Common Schools of Cincinnati, Fiftieth An- 
nual Report (Cincinnati, 1880), p. 76. 


of a supervisor. He built a staff of 
music teachers who were instrumen- 
talists as well as singers, and he formed 
a music teachers orchestra which he 
utilized as a technique of supervision. 

In 1900, Junkermann was succeeded 
as superintendent of music by Charles 
Aiken’s son, Walter. Walter Aiken had 
joined the Cincinnati music staff in the 
year that Junkermann became head of 
the department. He served as director 
of music for thirty years and, with his 
prior experience as a school music 
teacher, amassed an unmatched record 
of fifty-six years in school music. All 
but five of these years were spent in the 
Cincinnati public schools. 

Walter Aiken’s administration of 
the music department encompassed a 
period of great expansion in the Cin- 
cinnati schools. Music shared in this 
growth. Walter Aiken was aware of new 
developments in the field and Cincin- 
nati was frequently in the vanguard in 
the introduction or development of 
sound programs in such areas as music 
appreciation, a high-school music major 
course, elementary school orchestras, 
and class piano instruction. At the same 
time, little change was made in the 
general vocal music program at either 
the elementary or high-school level. 

Walter Aiken’s innovations changed 
the Cincinnati school music program 
greatly in the first thirty years of the 
twentieth century. In not realizing, 
however, that the elementary school 
music program needed a fundamental 
transformation as well as the addition 
of supplementary songs, appreciation, 
and instrumental training, Aiken left 
Cincinnati music education with some 
major problems unsolved. 

Ernest G. Hesser, Cincinnati’s fourth 
music director, was not in a position to 
do a great deal about this unfortunate 
situation. His six years in the post 
(1930-1936) coincided with the dark- 
est period of the great depression, and 
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the changes needed would have de- 
manded considerable financial outlay 
for new materials and personnel. Hesser 
continued the broadening of the pro- 
gram. The integration and correlation 
of music with other studies were par- 
ticularly stressed. Hesser improved the 
professional spirit of the music depart- 
ment through social activities, publica- 
tions, and professional organizations. 
While certain improvements and addi- 
tions were made in the music depart- 
ment under Hesser, the conflict be- 
tween the old system based on drill and 
the new methods and objectives of the 
schools was not resolved. A new pro- 
gram of instruction in music reading 
based on methods adapted from new 
practices in teaching language reading 
was not possible because of the lack 
of books and sufficient personnel. 

When Hesser resigned in 1936, he 
was succeeded by Francis C. Biddle, 
whose experience included teaching 
school music in Rochester, New York, 
and serving as director of music at 
Asheville, North Carolina, and at 
Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. He was not 
unfamiliar with nor without respect for 
Cincinnati school music, having been 
trained in the city, but he had experi- 
enced success with newer methods in 
music education. 

Though Biddle was quick to recog- 
nize the weaknesses that existed in 
Cincinnati school music in 1936, it was 
some time before the most basic of 
these, the character of the elementary 
music program, could be remedied. In 
1941, after several years of gradual 
change, a new music program for the 
primary grades was ready. Instruction 
in the intermediate and upper grades 
was also modified as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Books that lent themselves to the 
song approach were purchased, music 
teachers were added to the staff, room 
teachers were again given responsibili- 
ties, and a supervising teacher of pri- 


mary music was appointed. 

Biddle also made sweeping changes 
in the music program of the Cincinnati 
high schools. Four years of vocal music 
had been compulsory for all Cincin- 
nati high school students since 1847. - 
Many of Cincinnati’s musical tradi- 
tions were felt to be rooted in this high 
school music training. Biddle consid- 
ered it not in keeping with the mod- 
ern concern for individual differences 
in pupils. Elective music activities re- 
placed required music classes, and 
music offerings were accredited on the 
same basis as academic subjects. City- 
wide groups gave talented students an 
opportunity for richer experience while 
the new program was being developed. 
In addition to the primary music su- 
pervisor, an instrumental supervisor 
was added to the staff. 

In the sixteen years of Biddle’s ad- 
ministration (1936-1952), the music 
program in the Cincinnati schools was 
completely refashioned. Its strengths 
were maintained and enhanced, and the 
majority of its weaknesses corrected, 
with the result that in 1952 the city 
once again possessed a consistent pro- 
gram of music education capable of 
guarding its reputation as center of 
public school music. 


Curriculum 


The foundation of the nineteenth 
century success of the Cincinnati mu- 
sic program was laid in the elementary 
school. During the decade and a half 
following the introduction of music as 
a regular branch of study, a system of 
music instruction was evolved. The 
characteristic features of the system 
were evident by 1860. An established 
course of study was set out in text- 
books and charts. Drill on a logical se- 
quence of exercises developed the abil- 
ity to sing music at sight, the chief 
objective of the program. Room teach- 
ers cooperated with special music teach- 
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ers in seeing that the pupils learned the 
assigned songs and exercises for each 
grade. Examinations in the rudiments 
of music and in sight singing were a 
part of the procedure. 

This plan maintained its effective- 
ness for approximately sixty years. A 
new twentieth-century philosophy of 
education and new aims in music edu- 
cation made a change from this old 
system inevitable. The established 
prestige of the old system, however, 
made the change slow in coming to Cin- 
cinnati. During Walter Aiken’s admin- 
istration, room teachers were relieved 
of responsibility for teaching music. 
Pupils no longer received enough drill 
to sustain the system. New phases of 
music education, such as the concern 
for developing musical appreciation, 
further reduced the time available for 
study of the rudiments of music and 
for drill on exercises. The drill that 
did remain seemed meaningless to the 
pupils, and music began to lose its 
popularity as a subject. 

The downfall of this long successful 
system caused Cincinnati school offi- 
cials to consider an approach to music 
instruction more in keeping with the 
new philosophy of education. The 
psychological method of music educa- 
tion begins with a meaningful whole, 
the rote song, and works toward mu- 
sical skills through an aroused inter- 
est. The depression years of the 1930’s 
prevented the city from making a swift 
change to the new program with the 
result that the transformation has been 
a recent one. Only for a little over ten 
years have the Cincinnati schools had 
a modern plan of music education 
based on the song approach. 

Required general music courses, in 
which the pupils sang fine choral music, 
were a part of the high school program 
for approximately ninety years. Glee 
clubs had informal beginnings in the 
high schools of the nineteenth century 


and were permanently established after 
the completion in 1910 of new Hughes 
and Woodward high school buildings. 
Beginning in 1938, required music in 
the high schools was gradually replaced 
by elective music. The new program 
was set up to allow for individual differ- 
ences and to offer richer opportunities 
for those pupils who were eager for 
and capable of musical experience of an 
advanced nature. 

Cincinnati high schools had many 
informal, student-inspired instrument- 
al organizations in the last half of the 
nineteenth century, but the present 
high school orchestras date from the 
opening of the new high schools and 
the establishment of the “Vocational 
Music Course” in 1910-11. Orchestras 
were the outstanding musical groups in 
the high schools of the 1920’s. Since 
that time they have had to compete 
with the bands, which were first organ- 
ized after World War I. 

Elementary school orchestras follow- 
ed the organization of the high school 
groups. The first elementary school 
groups were formed in 1912-13. Ele- 
mentary school orchestras were also 
particularly successful in the 1920's, 
due largely to the efforts of A. R. 
Kratz. The necessity of charging spec- 
ial fees for instrumental instruction in 
the elementary schools has been a 
weakness in the program for the past 
twenty-five years. The creation of the 
post of instrumental supervisor in 1939 
helped standardize the instruction in 
instrumental music in the elementary 
schools. 

Mrs. Blanche E. K. Evans pioneered 
in 1915 in the introduction of piano 
classes at Woodward High School. The 
city has continued to be a leader in this 
field. 

In the nineteenth century, special 
concerts by professional musicians were 
occasionally sponsored in an effort to 
develop music appreciation. In the 
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second decade of the present century, 
several plans were developed by means 
of which school children might take 
advantage of the regular concerts of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. The 
first young people’s concerts by this 
orchestra were held in February, 1920. 
Young people’s concerts have since 
become a regular feature of the sym- 
phony season. Children devote school 
time to studying the numbers to be 
heard. Since 1949, a limited number of 
school children have been given tickets 
to performances of the Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera Association. 

For years, almost the only attempt 
to teach music appreciation in the Cin- 
cinnati classrooms was through contact 
with great music in singing. After 1900, 
Walter Aiken sought to develop listen- 
ers as well as performers. Mechanical 
aids for the reproduction of music, 
appreciational notes, visual materials, 
and other such means of developing 
familiarity with great music have been 
employed in the past fifty years. The 
modern high school music program has 
been modified toward the apprecia- 
tional approach. Music appreciation 
has become a major objective of the 
program and direct teaching for it has 
come to be a part of the music classes 
at all levels. 

The rudiments of musical theory 
were given considerable attention in 
the old Cincinnati system of music 
education. In the modern program, 
these same theoretical problems are 
first experienced in rote songs and then 
explained to the pupils as the need for 
a better understanding of them is felt. 
Some theory was taught in an elective 
music course in the high schools in 
1902, but the course for music majors, 
begun in 1911, saw the first regular 
classes in oral and written dictation, 
the elements of music, and harmony. 
Later, classes in form and analysis 
were added to the program. 


Cincinnati music teachers have pre- 
pared many music books for school use. 
Some of them were compiled at the re- 
quest of the Board of Trustees and 
served as the basis for the Cincinnati 
system of music education. Two of the 
city’s first music teachers, Locke and 
Nourse, published The School Vocalist 
and The School Melodist, mentioned 
above as having been used in the 
schools at an early date. The Young 
Singer: Parts I and II were prepared 
by the music staff in 1860. The Young 
Singer’s Manual was added to the ser- 
ies in 1866. Charles Aiken compiled 
and published The High School Choral- 
ist in 1866 and The Choralist’s Com- 
panion in 1872. In 1875, the first edi- 
tion of The Cincinnati Music Readers 
appeared. Other revised and enlarged 
editions were prepared in 1882 and 
1893. These are the most important of 
the books prepared by Cincinnati 
music teachers. Since about 1900, 
books by other than staff members 
have been adopted. The books in use 
in the elementary schools until about 
1940 attempted to develop musician- 
ship through a logical succession of 
progressively more difficult exercises. 
The books adopted since that time 
have employed the song approach. 


Supervision 


The supervision of music in the 
Cincinnati schools has been carried on 
by the committee on music of the 
Board of Trustees, the music teachers, 
and the successive heads of the depart- 
ment of music. One of the supervisory 
duties has been in-service teacher train- 
ing. The special music teachers had 
such duties as early as 1855, when the 
teachers of the lower grades were first 
required to teach music. By 1863, a 
definite arrangement was made for 
weekly instruction of the regular teach- 
ers by the music teachers.** Music in- 
struction was a part of the Normal 
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Institute which began in 1866. With 
the creation of the post of superin- 
tendent of music in 1871, the regular 
teachers were given help by Charles 
Aiken. Junkermann continued these 
visits and greatly increased the time 
given to them. Walter Aiken conducted 
many classes in music for the benefit of 
Cincinnati classroom teachers. Some 
of these were given in connection with 
the College for Teachers of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. Hesser and Biddle 
also held classes at the University. In 
recent years, other techniques of in- 
service training have been employed. 
These include group preparation of 
curricular materials, demonstration 
lessons, music workshops, and depart- 
mental publications. Since 1947, teach- 
er institutes have again given in-service 
music training before each school year 
begins. 

In addition to providing instruction 
or assistance to Cincinnati teachers, 
members of the music staff have been 
associated with institutions the purpose 
of which was to train prospective 
teachers. The earliest of these was the 
Normal School, which prepared teach- 
ers for the Cincinnati schools from 
1868 until 1901. The public school 
music staff gave instruction at this in- 
stitution, and thus assisted in provid- 
ing the schools with teachers qualified 
to carry on their part in the Cincin- 
nati system of music education. 

In 1906, Walter Aiken began teach- 
ing at the Cincinnati Kindergarten 
Training School. The cooperation be- 
tween the music department of the city 
schools and the College for Teachers 
of the University of Cincinnati also 
began in 1906.** Walter Aiken, Hesser, 





15Common Schools of Cincinnati, Thirty- 
Fourth Annual Report (Cincinnati, 1863), p. 
72. 

16Minutes of the Board of Education, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, December 21, 1906, Vol. XXVI, 
p. 251. 


Biddle, Lotta T. Veazey, and Merrill 
Van Pelt have all helped prepare teach- 
ers at the University. 

Two music schools of collegiate rank, 
the College of Music of Cincinnati and 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
have given training to many of the 
music teachers of the Cincinnati 
schools. The relationship between the 
College of Music and the city schools 
was very close in the late nineteenth 
century. The affiliation in 1923 of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and 
the College of Music with the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati assured a thorough 
training for prospective music teachers. 

Visitation of teachers has been used 
as a means of evaluating their work 
since music was first introduced as a 
regular branch of instruction. Visits to 
classroom teachers were made first by 
the committee on music of the Board 
of Trustees and later by heads of the 
music department. Junkermann_in- 
creased the amount of time given to 
visitation and his successors have 
placed increasing importance on this 
activity as a supervisory duty. The 
appointment of assistant supervisors 
has made possible more frequent visi- 
tation in the past twelve years. 

Examinations were an important 
supervisory technique in the nineteenth 
century. Charles Aiken used examina- 
tions as his chief means of evaluation 
of teachers and pupils. Junkermann 
also felt examinations to be of great 
value, although he did not depend on 
them as exclusively as did Aiken. The 
examination system was abolished in 
1901. 


Administration 


At various times, the objectives of 
school music in Cincinnati have been 
stated by members of the Board of 
Trustees and by the heads of the music 
department. Early statements, such as 
the June, 1844, report of the music 
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committee of the Board," stressed the 
moral, intellectual, and_ recreative 
value of music as a school subject. Since 
1900, the aims of the music program 
have been broadened. The early point 
of view treated music as a discipline 
first and an art second. Where once it 
was believed that love of music would 
come as the result of mastery, the pres- 
ent concept is that power will result 
from an awakened interest in the art. 

In the early days of public school 
music in Cincinnati, the course of study 
was determined by the Board of Trus- 
tees or its committees. During the 
greater part of the nineteenth century, 
however, the course of study in music 
was the development of the music staff 
under the leadership of Charles Aiken 
and Junkermann. During the regime of 
Walter Aiken, he seems to have been 
the chief architect of the course of 
study. Under Hesser and Biddle, com- 
mittees of teachers again took part in 
the preparation of new courses of study 
in music. 

The selection of music personnel for 
the Cincinnati schools was originally 
handled by the Board of Trustees, but 
during Junkermann’s administration 
this responsibility passed to the direc- 
tor of music and the superintendent of 
schools. Charles Aiken and Junker- 
mann were chosen as superintendents 
of music by the committee on music of 
the Board. Walter Aiken, Hesser, Bid- 
dle, and Wilson were appointed by the 
Board of Education on the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent of schools. 
The scheduling of the music teachers is 
another function which the directors 
of music have taken over from the 
music committee. 

There has never been a separate 
budget for the music department of 
the Cincinnati schools. Funds have 





11Fifteenth Annual Report of the Trustees 
and Visitors of Common Schools (Cincinnati, 
1844), p. 9. 


been voted by the Board of Education 
on the recommendation of various 
committees or the superintendent of 
schools. For many years the music 
teachers of the Cincinnati schools were 
paid salaries higher than those re- 
ceived by other teachers in the school 
system. Since 1927, however, music 
teachers have been paid the same sal- 
aries as other teachers, on the basis of 
a single salary schedule that recognizes 
training and experience. 


Influence 


Performances by school children 
have contributed much to Cincinnati 
musical life. The high caliber of the 
music at commencement exercises has 
remained a source of pride with Cin- 
cinnatians. In more recent years, 
variety shows, school cantatas, oper- 
ettas, and instrumental concerts, have 
provided the city with a variety of 
musical entertainment. 

School musicians have also contrib- 
uted to the success of such civic proj- 
ects as expositions, conventions, and 
patriotic celebrations. Cincinnati school 
music exhibits at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia in 1876 and at 
the Paris Exposition in 1878 carried 
the fame of the program to all the 
civilized world. 

The influence of the school music 
program on the city’s most famous 
musical institution, the May Festival, 
has been great. The experience with 
great choral music given to Cincinnati 
high school students by Charles Aiken 
made available a large body of singers 
when the festival association was 
formed in. 1873. School children took 
part in the first festival and have sung 
in thirty-one of the thirty-nine festivals 
to the present time. Such participation 
and the school music program have 
assured a continuous supply of inter- 
ested and competent adult singers. 

The Cincinnati schools have pio- 
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neered in at least four phases of music 
education. (1) Cincinnati was the first 
city to introduce regular music study 
into the primary grades. This action 
in 1855 gave the city what was proba- 
bly the nation’s first music program 
extending from the first grade through 
high school. (2) Cincinnati was among 
the leaders in the development of cer- 
tain phases of instrumental music. 
There were student orchestras at 
Hughes and Woodward high schools in 
the 1870’s. The Cincinnati Board of 
Education’s purchase of instruments 
in 1912 and its granting of credit for 
orchestra were early actions of their 
kind. (3) Mrs. Blanche E. K. Evans, 
who began piano classes at Woodward 
High School in 1915, is regarded as one 
of the pioneers in that field. (4) The 
intermediate school singing competi- 
tion of 1874 must have been one of 
the earliest forerunners of the modern 
festival. 

Cincinnati school personnel have 
served in professional organizations in- 
terested in music education. Junker- 
mann was active in the Music Teach- 
ers National Association, as was 
Walter Aiken. Aiken also played an 
important role in the work of the music 
section of the National Education 
Association and in the Music Super- 
visors National Conference. The latter 
organization met in Cincinnati on two 
occasions during Walter Aiken’s super- 
intendency. Cincinnati has also been 
a popular meeting place for the MTNA 
and the North American Saengerbund. 
Hesser and Biddle were active in pro- 
fessional music education organizations 
at the state and national level and 
other members of the staff have served 
in offices or on committees of such 
groups. Randall J. Condon, Superin- 
tendent of Cincinnati Schools from 
1913 until 1929, rendered a great serv- 
ice to music education through his 


services in professional organizations. 
As president of the Department of 
Superintendence of the NEA, he en- 
gineered a great triumph for music 
education at the Dallas meeting in 
1927.** Condon served as a member 
of the board of directors of the Nation- 
al High School Music Camp which was 
an indirect result of the trip of the 
National High School Orchestra to 
Dallas.’® 

The influence of the music program 
of the Cincinnati schools was spread 
by publications of staff members. The 
books prepared in the nineteenth cen- 
tury were used in other than Cincinnati 
schools.*° Walter Aiken’s publications 
had wide acceptance throughout the 
country. Other staff members have con- 
tributed to popular school music books. 
In the past twenty-five years the radio 
has extended the influence of the Cin- 
cinnati program beyond the borders of 
the city. 

As an innovator in certain phases of 
school music education and as an out- 
standing example of the results possi- 
ble from a music program, Cincinnati 
influenced many other communities. 
Members of the music department of 
the Cincinnati schools have taken an 
active part in the development of music 
education in America. All in all, the 
evolution of music education in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools forms one of 
the most important chapters of the 
history of public school music in the 
United States. 

Austin Peay State College 
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Music in the Public Schools (Washington, 1886), 
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Tonal Function and Sonority 
in the Study of Harmony”* 


NORMAN CAZDEN 


ROBABLY THE MOST CRITICAL prob- 
lem in the study and _teach- 
ing of harmony today is how to 
reconcile the traditional rules of pro- 
cedure with the current practice of 
composers. In our time, every prin- 
ciple believed basic and inviolate in 
the music of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies appears to have been discarded. 
And it is much too late to judge that 
these departures are merely acciden- 
tal, or unintended, or superficial, or to 
believe that they must result from 
ignorance or from misguided willful- 
ness. Before we can make any progress 
in understanding of the conventional 
theory of harmony, we must accept as 
a fact that it is no longer the only suc- 
cessful one, and that a large body of 
significant and thoroughly convincing 
music exists which needs to be an- 
alyzed along wholly different lines. 
Contemporary practice thus forces 
upon us a re-evaluation of the stand- 
ard textbook explanations of harmony. 
The new does not entirely supersede 
the old, for the validity of the older 
rules, to the extent that they describe 
correctly what the great composers of 
the past have done, is established be- 
yond challenge. What does seem clear 
is that the older scheme of things can 
no longer be declared uniquely true. It 
results that the new practices teach us 
much about the nature of the past 
rules by showing the conditions under 
which they are violated. Strangely 
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enough, only the advent of atonality 
and polytonality makes possible a 
proper and generalized explanation of 
tonality. 

Our concern here is with technique 
and method, and only indirectly with 
the underlying aesthetics and the his- 
torical forces involved in the recent 
changes of musical idiom. Thus we 
seek neither to justify nor to oppose, 
but simply to describe those changes. 
We are interested in the facts upon 
which judgments may be made, rather 
than in opinions. Our task in this ap- 
proach is therefore to propose views of 
the theory of harmony that may help 
us understand better both the older 
laws and the newer practices. 

Let us begin by specifying certain 
familiar terms that have been used 
variously or loosely in the study of 
harmony. By the tonal system proper 
we mean the whole set of proced- 
ures common to the music of West- 
ern European culture during the 
period from about 1600 to about 1900. 
In our view the chief features of this 
system are summed up in the concept 
of tonality or key-relation, though they 
are often justly identified as the major- 
minor system, the diatonic system, and 
similarly. There seems no good pur- 
pose in stretching the term tonality to 
cover any and all methods of organ- 
izing tones in music, in the hope of 
proving it a universal and eternal prin- 
ciple of the art. For if the definition of 
tonality be made so abstract and in- 
clusive, it ceases to be a useful term, 
and some other name would still be 
needed for the tonal system. 
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Tonality means, therefore, the guid- 
ing principle of a particular method of 
creating music. By this principle the 
ordering of tones, the controlling of 
melody, harmony, rhythm, and phrase 
construction depends on the tonal func- 
tion of those tones, on their relation to 
the key center. The principle of tonality 
does not, however, exist in a void. His- 
torically it is definitely tied in with a 
whole group of accompanying elements 
of musical construction, and nearly all 
these elements appear in music only in 
association with tonality, so that they 
may be regarded as mutually deter- 
mined. We submit, therefore, that in 
further analysis the tonal system is 
a compound of the following structures 
in music: 

1. The presence of a keynote, or tonal 
center. 

2. The diatonic scale, providing as the 
basic framework of melody a division of the 
octave into 7 intervals, whole- or half-step 
in size, and irregularly spaced. 

3. The dual modality of major and minor. 

4. Triadic harmony. 

5. The resolution relation of consonance 
and dissonance. 

6. The cadence relationship of dominant, 
subdominant, and tonic harmonies. 

7. The action of metrical and harmonic 
rhythm. 


From these elementary structures in 
tonal music there follow a number of 
secondary characteristics. Among these 
are what might be termed tonal chro- 
maticism, whereby a sharp or flat oc- 
curs as a true alteration of a diatonic 
degree, which is not the case if an ab- 
stract 12-tone division of the octave is 
assumed; the enharmonic relationship, 
whereby a single tone may induce ex- 
pectations of varying directions of 
movement which are expressed in 
theory by different notations and in 
practice by differences of intonation; 
the non-harmonic tone, whereby a con- 
stituent of a harmony conflicts with 


the triadic structure until resolved; and 
some others. 

It should be recognized that the 
tonal structures deemed elementary are 
by no means elemental or simple, but 
on the contrary that they are highly 
complex phenomena in themselves and 
that they are closely interrelated. Thus 
the modal quality of a triad is a con- 
figuration that over-rides the modal 
qualities of its constituent intervals, so 
that, for example, the triad form 
e-g-c’ is called major despite the fact 
that it contains only two minor inter- 
vals and a neutral or perfect fourth. 
Thus the asymmetry of the diatonic 
scale makes possible an orientation to 
the key center. Thus modulation be- 
comes a meaningful concept only when 
a key center exists. It is our condition- 
ing to the tonal system as a whole that 
enables us to recognize such motive 
treatments as sequences, imitations, 
and inversions when the intervals in- 
volved are unlike, as distinguished from 
real or literal motive treatment which 
would be necessary otherwise. 

Now the outstanding showing of all 
these characteristics of the tonal sys- 
tem is that, within its conditions, the 
role of any tone or group of tones does 
not reside in its direct sound quality, 
but in its tonal relation to other tones 
or groups, as well as in its relation to 
the entire pattern of a composition. In 
other words, within the framework of 
tonality, the way a harmony sounds is 
of very little importance where its 
overall function or moment in a pro- 
gression of harmonies is of principal 
importance. That is why, in the study 
of elementary harmony, we give con- 
siderable attention to voice-leading, 
but little to dynamics or to bowing 
signs, which affect “merely” the ren- 
dition. In analyzing tonal harmony we 
are not so much interested in what a 
given chord is as in what it does. We 
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are interested in its function, not in 
its immediate quality as sound. The 
study of harmony in the tonal system 
is therefore a study of tonal function, 
a study of the nature of tonal rela- 
tionships. It is distinctly not a study 
of isolated chords or of the sound 
qualities that appear directly in them. 

No end of confusion has been caused 
in the traditional theories of har- 
mony by the belief that tonal function 
and sound quality were identical, or, 
more exactly, that the tonal function 
of a harmony depended on the way it 
sounds. The sharpest form of this 
difficulty obtains in the attempt to 
establish a consonant or dissonant 
property in specified interval or chord 
structures, when these properties be- 
long to the functions and not to the 
structure of intervals or chords. 

There is no such thing as a conso- 
nant interval or a dissonant interval, 
there are only consonant and dissonant 
moments. A dissonant moment occurs 
as a tendency to resolve; a consonant 
moment is the final result of resolu- 
tion. Dissonance means a moment in 
harmonic progression that is active, 
unstable, rhythmically and tonally in- 
complete. This tonal function does not 
reside in the structure of the harmony, 
in its intervals or other factors of its 
sound. It has nothing to do with the 
harshness or the unpleasantness of the 
sound, or with overtone ratios, or 
beats, or difference tones, or degree of 
tonal fusion, or with all the other in- 
teresting phenomena of acoustics and 
psycho-acoustics. Dissonance of a 
harmonic moment arises solely from 
the tendency towards motion provided 
by its tonal setting. Thus, a single tone 
may occur as a dissonant moment. An 
ordinary C major chord may also ex- 
press a highly dissonant function. 

It is not the pleasantness or purity 
of a sound, or the presence of special 


interval relations, which establishes a 
consonant moment, but its rhythmic 
moment of stability within the key. 
The major chord of the 6-4 is known 
to be acoustically superior to the 5-3 
triad, yet its normal action places it 
at a dissonant moment. On the other 
hand, a harmony whose construction 
resembles that of a “dominant ninth” 
may very well receive the final resolu- 
tion of a composition (Ravel, Sona- 
tine, 1). The cadence on a “triad with 
added sixth and ninth” has become a 
cliché in commercial music, where de- 
partures from well-accepted proce- 
dures would bring severe penalties. Be- 
yond a doubt, the harmonies mentioned 
do not conform to the received defini- 
tions of consonant “chords,” yet they 
are not merely consonant, but the 
supreme and ultimate consonant resolu- 
tions of the key center at the final 
cadence. 

The perspective of consonance and 
dissonance as tonal functions rather 
than as tone structures makes possible 
the solution of some of the most 
troublesome incongruities which have 
developed in the history of theory. For 
instance, standard harmony texts list 
the perfect fourth as a “consonant in- 
terval,” while manuals on counterpoint 
maintain that the fourth above the bass 
is dissonant. Neither are correct. The 
fourth, like all the perfect intervals, is 
essentially neutral in its potential. 
When it appears as the upper resultant 
of a triad structure, as in the 5-3 or 
6-3 chord, it may enter into either a 
consonant or a dissonant moment, de- 
pending on the tonal function of that 
triad; or it may be a non-harmonic dis- 
sonance. Exactly the same applies to 
the augmented fourth as well. When 
the fourth is not part of a triad, as 
when it occurs in relation to the bass, 
it must resolve to a constituent of a 
triad, and therefore it acts as a dis- 
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sonant moment. All of these actions 
presuppose the framework of the tonal 
system. There is neither consonance nor 
dissonance in the parallel fourths of 
medieval organum, of the later faux- 
bourdon practice, or of Debussy. 

Because the significant data of tonal 
harmony are the tonal functions of 
chords and not their constitution, the 
aspects of chords that are regarded as 
relevant in the study of tonal harmony 
are primarily these functions and not 
the real, sounding chords themselves. 
Indeed, the concept of a “chord” in 
our usual analyses is highly abstract, 
and does not correspond to the real 
individuality of chords, it corresponds 
only to certain of their uses. There is, 
in reality, no such entity as a C major 
chord; though there are numerous 
sound combinations which may have 
among other things the properties of 
“C-majorness” in the way they act. An 
examination of the material facts 
omitted from the theoretical fiction 
called a C major chord can be highly 
instructive as to the difference between 
tonal function and what we shall here 
term sonority. 

A C major chord is taken to be a 
triad structure made up of the tones 
c, e, and g, with the tone c as the actual 
or imagined bass. This definition does 
not tell us even what tones, or what 
kind of tones, are present in the chord, 
nor does it tell us how many there are. 
Among the facts omitted are: 

1. The exact register of the chord and of 
each of its tones. 

2. The spacing and distribution of the 
tones, as whether the é is a sixth above the g 
or the g a tenth above the e. 

3. The possible doublings of any or all of 
the tones, including doublings at the unison. 

4. The loudness of the chord, the relative 
loudness of its constituents, and the changes 
in loudness as the chord is sustained. 

5. The overall timbre of the chord, and 
the individual timbres of its parts, including 


any fluctuations such as result from vibrato. 

6. The duration of the chord, or the rela- 
tive duration of its parts. 

7. The time of appearance or of re-ap- 
pearance or of repetition of the chord, or of 
segments of it, what may be termed its in- 
termittent duration or arpeggiated patterns 
—in a word, all those features omitted in 
“blocking” of chords for purposes of tonal 
analysis. 

8. The presence or absence, and the rela- 
tive intensities, of real, sounding overtones, 
difference tones, summation tones and beats, 
as over against the purely theoretical series 
of 16 harmonic partials of decreasing in- 
tensity. 

9. The presence and character of inhar- 
monic clangs and accessory noises, always 
te be found in real musical tones. 

10. The resonance characteristics of the 
space in which the chord is sounding, of 
acoustical shells and reflecting or absorbing 
walls. 

11. The distortions and hums introduced 
by mechanical or electronic devices of trans- 
mission and reproduction of the sounding 
chord. 

12. The placement of the hearer with re- 
spect to the source of sound. 


Every one of the factors thus briefly 
summarized will affect very strongly 
the actual sound impression of a chord. 
And let us note that we have carefully 
left out of account the effects of the 
physiological conditions of audition, 
and more importantly those determin- 
ants of listening which depend upon 
relationship, memory, recall of pre- 
vious hearings, psychological set, at- 
tention, and the conditioning experi- 
ences of the observer. These matters 
are of undeniable influence in deter- 
mining what is actually heard when a 
given chord is sounded yet the term 
C major chord \eaves them all out of 
account. It is in this sense that the 
concept of a C major chord is wholly 
abstract, and does not conform to the 
material conditions of real, sounding 
chords. 
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But if, in speaking of a C major 
chord, we are dealing with an abstrac- 
tion, it does not follow that the term 
is meaningless. It follows that, for the 
given purpose of discussion, it is nec- 
essary to pick out and to generalize 
one or more aspects of the innumer- 
able kinds of individual C major 
chords, it is necessary to identify what 
these various chords have in common 
from a certain standpoint. And our 
intent here, in re-tracing the steps of 
this process of abstraction, is to dis- 
cover what these common features 
are, and thus what our standpoint 
really is. 

What, then, do all the many sound 
combinations called C major chords 
have in common? It is not their pleas- 
antness, for some of them may be de- 
cidedly harsh, dull, thin, or otherwise 
disagreeable. It is not their much- 
praised eternal consonance, since a C 
major chord can and does function very 
well at a strongly dissonant moment in 
the key of F. It is not even their com- 
mon make-up, octave differences aside, 
for we can identify the tones c, e, and 
g in an isolated chord only by resort to 
absolute pitch, whereas it is a common- 
place of the tonal system that listen- 
ing to music is entirely a matter of 
relative pitch. 

The only property that all the differ- 
ent C major chords have in common 
is their tonal function. That is, regard- 
less of how a C major chord actually 
sounds, it acts as the tonic harmony 
of the key of C, or as the dominant 
harmony of the key of F, or as some 
other point of reference in some other 
key. It is as simple as that, and we have 
tended to ignore this abstract nature 
of chords in discussions of harmony 
only because, in the common practice 
of the tonal system, this tonal function 
of a chord is its most important single 
aspect. 


Awareness of the true reference of 
the theory of tonal harmony suggests 
many avenues of investigation that 
may explain the seeming ineptitudes of 
our teachings. For example, it becomes 
instantly clear how a key can be es- 
tablished, or a modulation accom- 
plished, without the use of a tonic 
harmony at all—a situation that should 
put insuperable difficulties in the way 
of the narrow scientists who seek to 
reduce an art founded in social life 
and in history to a mechanical response 
to acoustical atoms by physiological 
organisms. For our listening can be, 
and regularly is, oriented to a key cen- 
ter by the juxtaposition of the domi- 
nant and subdominant harmonies alone. 
These harmonies must therefore en- 
gender a key-relation which is not 
present in the immediate sound values 
of either, but which arises from their 
unique functional relationship to each 
other. Along these lines we may also 
explain so involved a paradox as the 
urge towards resolution of a dissonant 
tonic 6-4 chord in the classical semi- 
cadence, the reverse of the usual rela- 
tionship, and upon the consummation 
of that resolution, the appearance of a 
new dissonant tendency in the domi- 
nant which received it. Similarly, we 
may remark on the strange logic by 
which a composition cannot begin on 
its tonic harmony. The work may be, 
let us say, in the key of C major, and 
it may begin with a simple C major 
chord, but there is no functional rela- 
tionship as yet that makes us accept 
that chord as having a tonic role, and 
the further progress of the composition 
may easily demonstrate that it is really 
in another key. 

By emphasizing that the study of 
traditional harmony deals essentially 
with tonal functions, with the relation- 
ships among harmonic moments under 
the guidance of tonality, we are led to 
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discover certain essential features of 
twentieth century harmony that might 
otherwise remain obscure. To do this it 
becomes necessary to re-define our 
concept of harmony in many respects, 
and to examine numerous aspects of 
music that, in our older procedures, 
did not appear to pertain to harmony at 
all. We may find ourselves looking into 
matters of orchestration instead of 
voice-leading, of score notations that 
represent overtones rather than truly 
distinct tones, of the arpeggiation pat- 
terns that we have hitherto disregard- 
ed, of dynamic markings and rests and 
much else that has seemed irrelevant to 
our purposes. We cannot enter here 
into the aesthetics of the matter, nor 
into the general historical influences or 
proximate causes that have brought to 
the fore new attitudes towards har- 
mony. But what concerns us is the 
observable fact that in all the numer- 
ous twentieth century techniques of 
composition, it is not the tonal func- 
tion of harmony that is primary, or 
even in evidence. It is the wholly dif- 
erent quality that we propose to call 
absolute sonority, or more simply 
sonority. 

In brief, absolute sonority encom- 
passes all those properties of a har- 
mony that do not relate to its tonal 
function. As we employ the term, abso- 
lute sonority refers to the totality of 
sound as it is presented to us in immedi- 
ate perception of a tone or of a combi- 
nation of tones. Its distinctive features 
are, first, that it refers to an auditory 
configuration that is apt to be exceed- 
ingly complex, embracing all the pal- 
pable, material qualities of the ex- 
perience called sound; and second, that 
it refers to our response to this whole 
in complete isolation from any pre- 
vious or later experience of sound. 
Thus, all those aspects of a chord which 
we have seen are irrelevant to its tonal 


function are precisely the things that 
matter to its absolute sonority. 

True, all tones and all combinations 
of tones as they occur in any type of 
musical ordering have this general 
quality of sonority, and therefore all 
of the harmonies used in familiar tonal 
music are also sonorities, and they may 
be studied as such. A sonority, how- 
ever, cannot be identified merely by 
tonal chord names, since, as we have 
seen, these chord names are abstrac- 
tions, and do not refer to the real 
sounding properties of chords, but only 
to their tonal functions, to their rela- 
tion values. So there is no such abso- 
lute sonority as, for example, a C major 
chord, in its general sense. But every 
individual and actual instance of a 
C. major chord has a total sonorous 
quality peculiar to it, and it may be 
examined in terms of that quality. 

It appears, therefore, that with re- 
spect to tonal music, every chord pos- 
sesses both a tonal function and an 
absolute sonority. Tonal function and 
sonority thus refer to two aspects of 
the same phenomena: the tonal func- 
tion essentially dealing with what the 
harmonies do, the absolute sonority 
comprising what the harmonies are. 
Tonal function deals with the dynam- 
ics, with the laws of motion of harmon- 
ies; absolute sonority deals with the 
statics, with the internal and composite 
structure of harmonies. 

We may suggest at this point that 
the main difficulties in the theory of 
harmony in the past have been due to 
a neglect of this distinction, to a con- 
fusion of what a harmony does with 
what it is. Thus all the older theories 
of consonance postulate a consonant 
or dissonant property in the quality of 
an isolated abstract interval or of an 
isolated abstract chord, that is, in a 
single dimension of its sonorous quality. 
The weakness in this is that intervals 
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or chords cannot be consonant or dis- 
sonant, though they can act that way 
when their tonal framework sets them 
into resolution relations. 

Similarly, certain combinations of 
pitches are regularly dubbed “dominant 
seventh chords” which are not domi- 
nants at all, because they do not act 
like dominants, though their sonorous 
constitution may be equivalent to that 
of a chord which does normally fulfill 
the role of a dominant. The chord 
Ab-c-d-ft in the key of C is not a 
dominant in its action, in the way it re- 
solves; neither is the chord f-a-c’-eh’ 
in the same key. Both function as sub- 
dominants, though both resemble in 
their sonority chords that do act as 
dominants, if we ignore enharmonic 
variants of intonation. The distinction 
should not be hard to make as soon as 
we observe that a single major triad 
may act as a tonic in one key, as a 
dominant in another key, and as some- 
thing else in still another key; so that 
none of its functions, whether tonic or 
dominant or other, can be said to 
reside in its sonorous quality of being 
a major triad. 

With these and similar instances in 
mind, we submit that a recognition of 
the dual aspects of tonal function and 
of sonority may lead to a more pro- 
found understanding of the nature of 
tonal harmony, of the procedures 
which formed the common practice of 
composers during the few centuries that 
brought forth nearly all the great mu- 
sical works we hear. 

But our further task is to suggest 
how the concept of absolute sonority 
bears on the newer techniques of com- 
position. For this purpose we may state 
that the most prominent characteristic 
of all twentieth century schools is a 
concentration on momentary effect of 
harmony, on isolated and self-sufficient 
sonority, to the neglect and ultimately 


to the deliberate exclusion of tonal 
function. This emphasis on sonority 
appears uniformly not only in the 
music, but also in the various theo- 
retical statements, arguments, texts and 
critical essays dealing with the twen- 
tieth century schools, showing a con- 
scious concern with the problem. To 
be sure, our term absolute sonority is 
not consistently attached in these dis- 
cussions, nor is a generalization made 
under any other heading of the overall 
quality of sound which we thus des- 
cribe. But an acquaintance with the 
music, and an examination of the crit- 
ical and theoretical literature, even 
some that bears very remotely on 
contemporary trends, shows that a 
deep interest in sonority pervades both 
the musical thinking and the thinking 
about music in our time. 

In numerous instances, sonority as a 
criterion of harmonic usage is identi- 
fied by that very name, and it may 
prove a helpful reminder if we review 
briefly various other terms that have 
quite obviously the same reference. For 
we claim no special virtue in the name 
we have chosen, our aim being to out- 
line a general theory covering the facts 
summed up in the term. Absolute son- 
ority, then, is called by some harmonic 
color. It is implied in the expression 
sound ideal, which is but a clumsy 
translation of the German Klangideal. 
It is partly covered by the concept 
texture. It is called euphony, harmonic 
timbre, acoustical consonance (as dis- 
tinguished from functional conso- 
nance), chord “atmosphere,” harmonic 
self-sufficiency, deliciously unresolved 
aggregation, sonorous resultant, reality 
of sound, absolute impression of iso- 
lated harmony (as distinguished from 
its key-relation), the color of sound, 
tactile sensation, living quality of 
sound, individual one-time complex of 
harmonic qualities, sonorous material, 
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sensitive level of color, and sound in 
itseli—to mention but a few. Many of 
these terms include value judgments 
which are not germane to technical 
descriptions. Some are admittedly in- 
adequate translations from other lan- 
guages in which, to be sure, they have 
not been uniformly adopted. Some de- 
rive from the pursuit of some intang- 
ible philosophic point. And most refer 
to certain aspects, but not to the whole 
range of meaning we have given to our 
term. 

What emerges explicitly, however, 
from the numerous probings of this 
range of discussion, is precisely the set 
of properties of harmony, both positive 
and negative, which is covered by our 
definition. When Hindemith tells us 
that musical creation begins with con- 
templation of the Tone, with a capital 
“T,” and when Schnabel announces 
that in the Beginning was the Tone, we 
may be sure that they are both think- 
ing in terms of absolute sonority. The 
descriptions mentioned all relate to 
static features of harmony, to immedi- 
ate sensation or impact or impression 
or feeling-tone, to the material, physi- 
cal presence of harmony, to its isola- 
tion from the conditions of tonality or 
progression or tendency. It should be 
confessed that the sheer absence of a 
proper terminology has been much in 
evidence and has hampered discussion, 
and that the art of music has been 
forced to borrow its conceptual terms 
by analogy from various other fields. 
The intent of the familiar expression 
harmonic color is certainly that of our 
term absolute sonority, and we may re- 
call that the earliest and the literal 
meaning of the word chromatic is really 
the same thing, though chroma belongs 
to discussion of painting and not of 
music. 

Viewing twentieth century harmonic 
practice in the light of absolute son- 


ority, we may observe that composers 
seem to have pursued at first a positive 
interest in novel and unexplored sonor- 
ities, and then to have discovered that, 
in order to make their creative pur- 
poses clear, they had also to exclude 
from their practice those familiar com- 
binations of tone which their listeners 
tended inevitably to associate with 
tonal progressions. If we differentiate 
these positive and negative sides of 
recent practices, we may uncover some 
instructive facts and also some theo- 
retical weaknesses which have ham- 
pered the outlook of a number of com- 
posers. 

Let us term the emphasis in music 
on absolute sonority sonority treatment, 
as contrasted with the tonal function 
or progression of harmonies. The sim- 
plest and most direct sonority treat- 
ment occurs as a kind of drawn-out 
reverberation of a complex but unitary 
sound, let us say a stroke on a gong. 
Such a reverberation produces an im- 
mediate expressive impact in its own 
right. It also frustrates our tendency to 
connect and to relate experiences, even 
those that are merely successive, by 
extending past the attention span 
usually needed for the grasp of tonal 
functions. We may say that the iso- 
lated reverberation escapes from 
being perceived tonally by contraven- 
ing the framework of harmonic rhythm. 

The difficulty of treatment of a 
sonorous reverberation lies in its em- 
phatic self-identity. It is a one-of-a- 
kind quality of sound, extremely effec- 
tive and impressive on first hearing, but 
wearing very rapidly and not readily 
amenable to repetition or to recur- 
rence. Reverberations must therefore 
be used sparingly, with considerable 
variety, and they should be highly 
complex. Thus, the reverberation is 
likely“ to be elaborate and rich in its 
overall timbre, full of both harmonic 
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and inharmonic overtones, varied or 
fluctuating in loudness level and inter- 
mittent in durational variants and 
arpeggiations. It tends to be perceived 
as a configuration of distinct and un- 
analyzable unity, and its appearance in 
notation is not recognized so much by 
the presence of peculiar pitch intervals 
as by the indication laissez vibrer. The 
cadenza in measure 72 of Ravel’s Jeux 
d’Eau represents a single reverbera- 
tive sonority in our sense. 

A second method of sonority treat- 
ment consists in the use of symmetrical 
formations. Asymmetry is a principle 
characteristic of the diatonic frame- 
work, and it is essential for orientation 
to a key center. It follows that sym- 
metrical arrangements of tones do not 
provide this orientation, and thus they 
engender a suspension or neutrality of 
tonal feeling, so that our attention may 
be drawn to the sonorous quality for 
its own sake. 

There are many possible symmet- 
rical structures which share this po- 
tential neutrality. Some are very fa- 
miliar as devices occurring in tonal 
music, where they bring about a 
momentary or prolonged uncertainty 
of key, only to be resolved in a cadence. 
If we forget the diatonic basis of tonal 
music and deal abstractly with the 
usual pitch-range of twelve half-steps 
to the octave, we find that the octave 
can be divided symmetrically in five 
ways. Dividing by one, we have the 
octave itself. Dividing by two, we have 
the neutral tritone, which is quite differ- 
ent from the functional augmented 
fourth or diminished fifth. Dividing 
by three, we get the aumented triad 
composed of equal major thirds. 
Dividing by four, we get the dimin- 
ished-seventh chord made up of equal 
minor thirds. Dividing by six, we find 
the whole-tone scale or whole-tone 
chord, the threshold between scale and 


chord escaping us at this point. Divid- 
ing by twelve, we get the twelve-tone 
scale, not to be confused with the chro- 
matic scale. Finally, the quarter-tone 
scale and other recent microtonal di- 
visions are uniformly conceived in 
symmetrical terms, being constructed 
of equal intervals, and proposals have 
appeared that the octave be divided 
into five or seven equal intervals to 
the same end. We should not permit 
our present notational scheme to hide 
from us the real symmetry of some of 
these equal divisions. Enharmonic 
equivalence must be assumed, so that 
the diminished-seventh chord is seen 
to contain four equal intervals despite 
the inadequacy of its rendering on the 
staff or the discrepancies of our usual 
interval names. 

Symmetrical formations may also be 
constructed without regard to the 
octave. Any interval may be used as a 
measure to be applied throughout the 
pitch range. Thus, a chord made up 
entirely of perfect fourths or of per- 
fect fifths is a segment of a symmet- 
rical division. 

Where perfect symmetry enters, 
tonal function is obliterated, and 
tendency towards motion or resolution 
disappears. The equal divisions lack 
the power to fix or to direct expec- 
tations of movement or of progression. 
We cannot anticipate, other than 
rhythmically, whether any motion is 
to occur, whether it need occur, or in 
which direction. The symmetrical 
sonority can only be transposed, and 
in succession will give the effect of an 
arbitrary series rather than of an or- 
ganized progression. Attention is 
riveted upon its immediate sonorous 
values, which are made compensatingly 
vivid, and upon a free interplay of in- 
termittent arpeggiations. 

A notable feature of symmetrical 
formations is their limited number and 
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their lack of capacity for true inver- 
sion. There are only two whole-tone for- 
mations, each comprising the tones 
omitted in the other. There are only 
three different diminished seventh 
chords, all sounding alike, and all of 
their “inverted” forms sound the same 
as their transpositions, the original 
interval distances remaining unchanged. 
It results that, apart from their initial 
sonorous interest, the maintenance of 
symmetrical patterns soon reaches the 
point of saturation. It is striking that 
the order of succession of symmetrical 
structures may be reversed, re-sched- 
uled, curtailed, extended, or turned up- 
side down, without violence to our ex- 
pectations; treatments not applicable 
to the simple tonal cadence. 

In view of these features, it becomes 
evident that symmetrical sonorities are 
indeed neutral in terms of functional 
moment, but that they cannot be em- 
ployed consistently save for brief 
periods, and then only on condition of 
a sufficiently intriguing variety of over- 
all sonorous qualities. In practice, rig- 
orously symmetrical formation, let us 
say a whole-tone framework, is not to 
be found throughout even a large sec- 
tion of a musical composition. And 
where it does enter, it soon gives way 
to a skewness that leads to at least a 
partial reversion to diatonic asym- 
metry. 

In tonal music, symmetrical sonor- 
ities are accorded a temporary role in 
more or less expansive but transitory 
passages (Mozart, Fantasie, K 394, 
cadenza in measure 46). It is well- 
known today that consistent whole- 
tone writing is not a fruitful proce- 
dure in composition, though the whole- 
tone scale in thirds has been adopted 
as a conventional representation of 
water, and the fanfare on augmented 
triads has its values for trade-mark 
purposes. We may regard it as signifi- 
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cant that most proponents of strictly 
symmetrical ordering of tones in music 
are not composers or even practicing 
musicians, but cranks, who seek to im- 
pose their revelations of mechanical 
reasonings upon a living art. 

A third type of absolute sonority isa 
kind of theoretical ideal, which is 
sought endlessly by composers and 
described avidly by theorists, but which 
fades into emptiness as soon as it is 
grasped. This type may be termed the 
non-tonal sonority, and its character- 
istics are in fact largely negative. 

A non-tonal sonority may be de- 
scribed in general as a complex combi- 
nation of tones which entails no orien- 
tation to tonal function. By making 
impossible any perception of resolution 
tendency or direction, of modal quality, 
of key relation, our response to such 
an aggregate of tones is in theory 
forced to rely upon immediate, purely 
sonorous data. The pale symmetrical 
fourth-chords used by many composers 
in a desperate effort to avoid triads, 
and the patented “mystic chord” of 
Scriabin, are examples of this objec- 
tive. Unfortunately, the search for non- 
tonal sonorities that can be distin- 
guished from highly chromatic orna- 
ments of well-worn chords is destined 
to fail, and this search has the further 
result of impoverishing that very vari- 
ety in harmony which the enterprising 
composer and theorist have set them- 
selves to discover. 

For there is no such thing as a non- 
tonal sonority. Tonal function, as we 
have remarked, does not reside in what 
a sonority is, but in what it does. Any 
and every aggregate of simultaneous 
tones, however complex, can be re- 
solved, and in the course of its reso- 
lution action a reference to a tonal 
center emerges. Those constituents of 
a harmony which do not fit into its 
triadic structure are then perceived as 
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non-harmonic tones. 

The advocates of the various con- 
temporary techniques, of course, uni- 
formly deny the validity of the con- 
cept non-harmonic. In one sense they 
are wholly correct, for in terms of pure 
logic, any tone in a chord is a part of 
that chord, by definition. What we are 
to conclude from this, however, is not 
that non-harmonic tones are fictitious, 
but that they are an aspect of harmony 
that does not appear in the make-up 
of chords, in their isolated sonority. 
The non-harmonic tone, indeed, is a 
function that arises in the tonal rela- 


Ex.! 
a. b. 


tions among chords, in the relation of a 
melodic line to a chord progression, in 
the mutual relations of several melodic 
lines under the control of tonality. The 
non-harmonic tone is not a thing, but 
a condition. Moreover, musical re- 
sponse is not essentially a logical 
process in the abstract, but a psycho- 
logical process, and its conditions are 
set by the history of music in a given 
culture and not by the requirements 
of pure calculations. The starting 
point of music is not the resounding 
tone, as some of our theorists would 
have it. In the beginning was the 
musical activity of social groups of 
human beings. 

The concept of the non-harmonic 
tone is valid in terms of the tonal sys- 
tem evolved by a particular social 
group of human beings. It enters into 
the logical ordering of tones in musical 
art on this higher level of the complex 
tonal functions of harmonies. The non- 


harmonic tone is indeed absent on the 
more elemental, limited level of sensa- 
tion, on the level of isolated or un-inte- 
grated sonorities. This differentiation 
of levels, though unfamiliar in discus- 
sions of music, should not prove diffi- 
cult to comprehend at this time. The 
laws of configuration, of wholes and 
parts in psychology, are widely known. 
And it takes little special knowledge 
for us to recognize that the action and 
the properties of a compound, let us 
say of water, are quite distinct from 
those of its constituent elements hydro- 
gen and oxygen, and that they cannot 
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be discovered through a mere sum of 
the elementary qualities present. 
Whether or not a harmony includes 
one or more non-harmonic tones, or is 
perceived as an isolated sonorous en- 
tity, depends then on how it acts, and 
not on how it is constructed. Here 
(Ex. la) is a familiar resolution of a 
“Chopinesque” dominant that has 
given some headaches to traditional 
theorists. They have usually admitted 
some type of non-harmonic action in 
the situation, though it is not easy to 
specify which kind. The next two ex- 
amples (Ex. 1b-c) show the same 
grouping of tones treated as an isolated 
sonority, with no suggestion of non- 
harmonic action or of key orientation. 
Here is another chord (Ex. 2a) made 
up of symmetrical fourths. Alone, it 
produces no tonal feeling, and a strictly 
sonorous expansion of it would avoid 
octave doublings entirely, any addi- 
tional tones being placed at distances 
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of equal fourths (Ex. 2b). Supplied 
with particular octave doublings (Ex. 
2c, 2d), this chord acquires tonal func- 
tions, any of its tones receiving a non- 
harmonic impulse towards resolution 
in the requisite setting. The fourth 
a’-d" in one context (Ex. 3a) may sug- 
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gest a downward resolution of the up- 
per tone, in another context (Ex. 3b) 
an upward resolution of the lower 
tone, and in a third situation (Ex. 3c) 
no resolution at all. Resolution of one 
tone in the strange aggregate e-eh'-a’ 
(Ex. 4a) results in an old-fashioned 
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dominant of a pleasing dissonant mo- 
ment (!), while another treatment 
(Ex. 4b) suggests no tonal setting at 
all. Clearly the tonal function lies in 
how the sonorous aggregate is used, 
and conversely the effect of isolated 
or absolute sonority in the abrogation 
of such tonal use. 

Failure to realize this connection be- 
tween tonal function and sonority has 
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brought about much mischief in con- 
temporary techniques of composition. 
The composer, intent upon the new ex- 
pressive potentials of isolated sonorous 
entities, and convinced that any re- 
semblance to the sonorous data of ton- 
ality produces automatic associations 
with the more conventional harmonic 
relations instead, concludes that he 
must avoid the structural forms enter- 
ing into these relations, that he must 
avoid major and minor triads or dom- 
inant seventh chords. This is a grave 
error which deprives him of some very 
useful and pleasing harmonies, for we 
are no longer ashamed to admit at this 
late date that a good arrangement of 
a C major chord is a very fine thing 
to use in music. 

The conscious exclusion by the com- 
poser of certain well-known harmonies 
does not in fact accomplish its purpose. 
For even the most extreme and un- 
usual combination is liable to interpre- 
tation as a highly elaborated chromatic 
version of IV and V7. And there is not 
nearly as much difference between the 
two recent Viennese styles of Fritz 
Kreisler and Arnold Schonberg as the 
disciples of the latter would like to be- 
lieve. 

It is this constant obsession with the 
elimination of triadic forms that leads 
the well-meaning composer to restrict 
and to distort his fresh and original 
trend of musical thinking, to disguise 
himself unnaturally; all to no avail, for 
his most promising innovations may be 
listened to as though they were half- 
hearted improvements on André Koste- 
lanetz after all. 

This same error leads many worthy 
theorists of the modern schools to pre- 
scribe inelastic rules, far more severe 
than the most academic of their older 
colleagues would have dared. And 
these rules are frequently no more than 
a topsy-turvy reflection of the older 
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summaries of procedure, garnished with 
the reasonings of medieval scholastics, 
though they are set forth with a ven- 
geance equal to their superficiality. 
How simple it seems, to declare that 
now we shall write “dissonant” counter- 
point, in which all thirds and sixths 
must be made to resolve to seconds 
and sevenths. Such species of novelty 
represent facile thinking. The theories 
are parasitic on the very axioms they 
pretend to subvert, and they result in 
the same dull “sewing-machine” coun- 
terpoint that we find in the ever-so- 
correct fugues of Clementi and of 
Ebenezer Prout. We may predict that 
the re-writing of a Bach Invention so 
that one of the parts is a half-step high- 
er than in the original may seem as 
smart as it is cynical, but that the pro- 
cedure will not be especially fruitful 
for the “music of the future.” 

The answer to the constituting of 
non-tonal sonorities does not lie in the 
devising of strained intervals, but in 
the provision of new surroundings and 
associations for harmonies that may 
be familiar in themselves, and in the 
imaginative placing within the com- 
pass of harmonic thinking of sonorous 
elements such as orchestration effects, 
hitherto regarded as separate dimen- 
sions of musical tone. Really effective 
writing of isolated sonorities may oc- 
cur when each chord, examined in terms 
of its lifeless notes alone, seems to be 
an ordinary triad, but where the juxta- 
position of chords and the surrounding 
context of palpable sound quality are 
both alive and meaningful in their as- 
sociations. Here is a well-known ex- 
ample of a superlative use of absolute 
sonority values, presented entirely as an 
alternation of two unrelated “domin- 
ant-seventh” chords that happen to 
have a common tone (Ex. 5). The 
“dominant” quality is absent altogeth- 
er, and our response to harmony in 





the more limited sense of that term is 
submerged in the total impact of re- 
verberations that evoke definite asso- 
ciations of meaning besides. 

We cannot examine here in detail 
the numerous methods by which the 
contemporary composer leads us to 
think in terms of immediate sonority 
values rather than in terms of the 
tonal functions of harmony. Our pur- 
pose in this discussion is to define and 
to generalize the principle. Among 
specific procedures we may note the use 
of plane motion, in which doublings of 
a single line by strict parallels at vari- 
ous distances produce a sort of thick- 
ening or sonorous enrichment of that 
line; the use of several discrete lines in 
the techniques described as “dissonant 
counterpoint,” which are entirely lack- 
ing in dissonance and in which the 
lines separate out into sonorous atoms 
rather than fuse; the interpenetration 
of isolated lines with planes, or of mul- 
tiple planes, called polytonality; the 
new emphasis on percussion ensembles, 
the music of which is notably lacking 
in the sustained rhythmic flow natural 
to percussive media; and some others. 
The thinking in all these adventures 
has this in common, that the immedi- 
ate and absolute impact of sonority at 
any given instant holds the center of 
attention, and to this end the usual 
relations among harmonies under the 
controlling impress of tonality are by- 
passed. 

Harmony is thus revolutionized, not 
by a destruction of the old laws and 
the substitution of new ones, but by the 
entry into harmonic thinking of such 
factors as instrumentation, registra- 
tion, dynamics, durational variation, 
the mute and the damper pedal and 
pizzicato, all of which have previously 
been regarded as separate matters. To 
the extent that the composer is led, in 
this situation, to conceive his music as 
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real, tangible sound rather than as a 
paper representation of abstract “pure” 
lines, the gain has been great. It is not 
the least tribute to the successful com- 
posers of our time that they are, with 
hardly an exception, supreme masters 
of orchestration. 


Ex.5 (Musorgsky-Boris Godunov) 
Moderato “ 
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to the neglect of those straightforward 
procedures which may seem less perfect 
but which have the inestimable ad- 
vantage of being understood? 

These, however, are ultimate prob- 
lems in the aesthetics of music and in 
the understanding of music in the his- 





There remains one significant ques- 
tion, however, which we cannot dis- 
pose of here. That is, what is the philo- 
sophic meaning of this new concentra- 
tion in music on isolated sonorities, on 
aggregates of tones interesting in 
themselves but foregoing any deep- 
lying inter-connection? Why do com- 
posers, precisely at this time in history, 
indulge in a contemplation of momen- 
tary beauties of sound, to the neglect 
of a larger focus of organized patterns 
of sound? Why is the effort made to 
explode and to disintegrate our per- 
ceptions of musical relations, rather 
than to tie them into new and higher 
unities? Why, finally, do composers 
and theorists, with an eagerness verg- 
ing on desperation, seek to concoct 
arbitrary, synthetic systems and re- 
mote logics in the orderings of tones, 








torical framework of human culture 
as a whole. Analogous strainings to- 
wards disintegration, towards the 
smothering of deeply-founded struc- 
tural relations and their meanings 
under the surface values of immediate 
sensory stimuli, are to be observed in 
all of the arts today. The eventual ex- 
position of the meaning of tonal func- 
tion and of sonority as historical data 
of the culture of our time thus be- 
comes a task for the philosophy of 
art and the science of human history. 
In the study of harmony proper, we 
can attempt only to solve the technical 
descriptions and the detailed express- 
ions of these modes of organization in 
music. Let us hope that some of the 
solution can be found along the lines 
we have proposed. 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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A Study of the Relationship of 
Music Reading and 1.Q. Scores 


HARRY A. KING 


USIC READING is a definite part of 

the school music program in most 
of the nation. It is well known, how- 
ever, that pupil achievement in music 
reading varies greatly, even though 
pupils have similar educational oppor- 
tunities. Differences in pupil achieve- 
ment can be attributed to various 
factors such as attitude, talent, intelli- 
gence, interest, motivation, and so 
forth. Each of these factors either 
singly or in combination plays its role 
in the acquisition of the skill. The pur- 
pose of this study was to ascertain what 
relationship exists between the factor 
of intelligence and the ability to learn 
to read music. 

Music Reading—The term music 
reading may be interpreted in two ways. 
The most common interpretation is that 
it consists of reading a musical score 
with respect to pitch, time, rhythm, and 
expression, and reproducing the score 
either vocally or instrumentally. The 
second interpretation is similar except 
that the act of reproduction is omitted. 
This is the type of reading that is done 
silently by imagery alone. It is the act 
the professional musician performs 
when he reads ahead of the actual 
music. 

This second type of music reading 
was tested in this study. Tests of the 
ability to reproduce music from the 
score were eliminated because of the 
possibility that there are individuals 
capable, for example, of hearing very 
fine differences in pitch but who, be- 
cause of poor vocal production or other 
reasons, are not capable of singing on 
pitch. Any disturbance of the vocal 
organs or lack of correlation between 
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the pitch image and the vocal produc- 
tion can change completely the uttered 
sound from that which was conceived 
by the mind. Consequently, music read- 
ing as tested for purposes of this study 
did not include the act of producing 
actual music. 

Procedure.—The parallel-group 
technique was used. This technique 
utilizes two similar groups which are 
equated in ancillary factors but which 
differ in the characteristic being stud- 
ied. Factors equated were: chrono- 
logical age, semesters in school, school 
grade, sex, and extracurricular music 
study. 

The act of music reading involves 
the sensations, perceptions, and im- 
ages of the receptive organs, particu- 
larly those of the eye and ear. Com- 
petencies in these areas are related to 
musical talent and to attitude and in- 
terest. In order to reduce the role such 
factors might play in the findings, all 
subjects who showed any evidence of 
eye or ear disability were eliminated. 

Of the two equated groups, Group 
A was composed of sixty-four pupils 
who had little or no skill in music read- 
ing, while Group B consisted of sixty- 
four pupils who exceeded the average 
pupil in this skill. Thus, sixty-four 
matched pairs of pupils were used, a 
number sufficiently large to give rea- 
sonable reliability to the findings. 

Selection of Groups—Groups A 
and B were selected from among pu- 
pils in the fifth and sixth grades of the 
public elementary schools of the ad- 
joining communities of Fredonia and 
Dunkirk, New York. Music teaching 
in these schools is under the supervi- 
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sion of the State Teachers College at 
Fredonia and is consequently uniform 
in nature. Fifth and sixth grade levels 
were selected because at these levels 
all pupils had had a minimum of at 
least two years of music-reading in- 
struction. 

The test given to determine music- 
reading ability was Form A, Division 
2 of the Knuth Achievement Tests in 
Music. This battery consists of a ser- 
ies of forty musical phrases, each made 
up of a two measure antecedent unit 
and a two measure subsequent unit. 
The phrases are played on the piano 
by the person giving the test. The 
pupils are given a booklet which con- 
tains the series of musical phrases. The 
antecedent unit is printed exactly as it 
is performed, but the subsequent unit 
is printed in four different ways, only 
one of which is correct. The pupil 
checks the one he thinks has been per- 
formed. 

The test was given to about five 
hundred and fifty pupils. Sixty-four 
who had very low grades in music 
reading were selected to form Group A 
while sixty-four others who received 
above average grades formed Group 
B. The mean score in music reading 
for Group A was found to be .266. The 
mean score in music reading found for 
Group B was 21.94. The latter score 
is 5.24 points above the norm of 16.70 
established by Knuth.? Thus, there was 
a wide difference between the groups 
in music-reading skill. 

The groups were equated as to 
chronological age, semesters in school, 
school grade, sex, and extracurricu- 
lar music study. Each member of 
Group A was matched with a member 
of Group B with regard to all of these 
factors. Chronological ages were reck- 


See also William E. Knuth, Complete 
Manual of Directions for Achievement Tests 
in Music (Minneapolis: Educational Test 
Bureau, 1936). 

*Knuth, p. 8. 
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oned from dates of birth taken from 
official school records. From these same 
records came the data concerning se- 
mesters in school. Since music reading 
began in the third grade, semesters 
were counted from that grade on. The 
pupils were matched as to school grade 
in order to eliminate any possible in- 
fluence the current study of music in 
each grade might have on the outcome 
of the study. In order to avoid an un- 
equal distribution of boys and girls, 
the groups were equated in sex. As 
extracurricular music study could 
easily influence music reading, each 
pupil made out a statement as to how 
much and what kind of training he had 
had. Statements were checked with 
teachers and parents. The factor of 
extracurricular training was then con- 
sidered in equating the groups. 

Visual and Auditory Disabilities.— 
Tests of visual and auditory faculties 
were given in order that results would 
not be influenced by the inability of 
any one or more pupils to see or hear 
correctly. Hearing was tested by the 
4B audiometer in an acoustically treat- 
ed speech laboratory. Tests were con- 
ducted by a competent medical staff. 
Pupils showing a definite hearing loss 
in either ear were retested on the 4B 
audiometer. If they showed a definite 
hearing loss on the retest, they were 
given individual tests on the 2A audio- 
meter. 

A professional optometrist gave ex- 
aminations in near and distant acuity, 
and in astigmatism. Other visual func- 
tions were tested by means of a tele- 
binocular, an instrument perfected by 
Betts.* These visual functions were: 
far and near point fusion, stereopsis, 
binocular and monocular acuity, 
ametropia, and vertical and lateral 
imbalance. Any pupil who failed to 





3See Emmet A. Betts, Manual of Direc- 
tions for Ready to Read Tests (Meadville, 
Pa.: Keystone View Co., 1934). 
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meet any requirement of the foregoing 
tests in auditory or visual abilities was 
automatically ruled out of the study. 

Ascertaining Intelligence Scores.— 
The next step was to ascertain the in- 
telligence quotients of the 128 pupils 
in the two groups. The test given was 
the Intermediate Examination, Form 
A of the Otis Self-Administering Tests 
of Mental Ability.* After the tests were 
given and scored, the results were sum- 
marized and the group means deter- 
mined. Group and not individual 
scores were used in order to rule out 
and eliminate unnatural and unreli- 
able scores which might be due to in- 
dividual cases of emotion, fatigue, 
attitude, and so forth. 

Results—Group B was found to 
have a mean I.Q. of 107.45, while 
Group A had a mean of 100.89. The 
difference in the group means was 6.56 
in favor of Group B. This difference 
was found to be quite reliable; the 
critical ratio was ascertained to be 2.92. 
Thus, there are less than three chances 
in one thousand that the true difference 
in the scores of Group A and Group B 
is not greater than zero. 





4See also Arthur S. Otis, Manual of Di- 
rections and Key (Revised) for Intermediate 
and Higher Examinations (Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1928). The tests themselves 
were originally published in 1922. 


Summary Statement.—This study 
set out to ascertain if there was a re- 
lationship between intelligence and 
music reading ability. It matched 
groups of good and poor music read- 
ers, and set up controls in a number of 
vital factors and in visual and auditory 
disabilities. It found a substantial dif- 
ference in group means on I.Q. scores 
which favored the group of good music 
readers. This difference in means was 
found to be statistically reliable. 

Conclusion.—Music reading is con- 
ceived in this study to be the act of 
scanning music symbols, and interpret- 
ing them in terms of musical factors 
such as pitch, time, and rhythm. The 
act of scanning and interpreting in- 
cludes visual and auditory sensations, 
perceptions, and imagery. The hypoth- 
esis was that music reading includes 
acts of a mental nature which are used 
in interpreting the symbols correctly; 
i.e., that there is a relationship be- 
tween music reading and intelligence. 
The results obtained suggest strongly 
that there is a definite relationship be- 
tween intelligence and the ability to 
read music. Poor music readers seem to 
test lower on the scale of intelligence 
than do good music readers. 


State University Teachers College, Fredonia, 
New York. 


CORRECTION 


Page 153 of Volume I contains a peculiar error which requires explanation. 
In the review of the new magazine Band Guide, the following statement appears: 


“ 


. . what is listed as an article on marching bands turns out to be an adver- 


tisement for a new book published by the same concern (Band Enterprises) 
responsible for Band Guide.” The “new book” referred to, Marching Bands, by 
Hjelmervik and Berg, is in fact published by A. S. Barnes and Company, as 
indicated correctly in an immediately preceding review. The error occurred 
originally because an adjacent advertisement for the book designated Band 
Enterprises rather than the actual publisher as the source of supply. Roy Ander- 
son, the editor of Band Guide, informs us that this designation was a device 
intended to test the new periodical’s effectiveness as an advertising medium. 
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MICROCARD PUBLICATIONS IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


HE FALL, 1953, issue of JRME contained a brief notice (see page 154) 

regarding theses in music education which are being published on microcards 
by the University of Rochester Press. Since then, a number of additional titles 
have become available, and it seems advisable to give a complete list here. Dr. 
William S. Larson, Chairman of Music Education at the Eastman School of 
Music of the University of Rochester and a member of the Editorial Committee 
of JRME, is serving as the advisor in the project. Although all the dissertations 
listed here are from the Eastman School of Music, the long-range plan is to 
microcard works from other music schools as well, with the idea of setting up a 
clearinghouse for microcard publications in music education. 

Microcards are 3 x 5 inch cards which contain the catalog entry and biblio- 
graphic information in readable type, and a reduced photographic facsimile of 
the book or document. They are read with a microcard reading machine. 

The following Ph.D. dissertations, all from the Eastman School of Music, are 
now available: 


Ceci_, HersBert M. Fundamental Principles of the Organization, Management, 
and Teaching of the School Band (ix, 332 pp.), 1953; 8 cards, $2.00. 


Duncan, RicHarp E. The Development of Major Community Musical Activities 
(x, 429 pp.), 1953; 11 cards, $2.75. 


HARGREAVES, ROBERT. The Teaching of Brass Instruments in School Music 
Supervisors’ Courses (xxix, 523 pp.), 1941; 14 cards, $3.50. 


MarPLE, Huco D. Contemporary Philosophies of Music Education (ix, 408 pp.), 
1949; 10 cards, $2.50. 


Ocuse, OrpHa C. The Pedagogical Implications of Research Studies in Three 
Determinants of Organ Performance Ability (vi, 193 pp.), 1953; 5 cards, 
$1.25. 


STEUBING, Cart M. The Mixed Chorus in the Small High School (v, 89 pp.), 
1950; 3 cards, $.75. 


Timm, Everett L. Training Requirements of Musical Careers (vi, 394 pp.), 
1948; 10 cards, $2.50. 


Truitt, Austin H. An Analysis of Music Education in Three New York State 
Cities (xiii, 276 pp.), 1953; 7 cards, $1.75. 

WESTPHAL, FREDERICK W. Music in Radio Broadcasting (xiv, 906 pp.), 1948; 
20 cards, $5.00. 


Wuysrew, Wittiam E. A Basic Course in Arranging for School Orchestras 
(v, 231 pp.), 1953; 7 cards, $1.75. 
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Singing Workers 


ELWYN CARTER 


| THROUGH THE AGES men 
have been singing as they worked. 
The concurrence of his song and labor 
must surely be as ancient as man him- 
self, for song seems to be a natural and 
expected accompaniment to the hew- 
ing of wood and the drawing of water. 
Men working together have always 
sung together. In this paper particular 
interest will be centered upon singing 
workers who represent modern industry 
and commerce and who are organized 
in groups which have come to be known 
as “company choruses.” 

The author’s attention to the grow- 
ing strength and importance of com- 
pany choruses lead him to believe that 
there might be taking place almost un- 
recognized a significant growth in 
musical activity, a growth with possible 
sociological implications both for the 
individuals involved and for their re- 
spective companies, a development of 
such recent date that little or nothing 
had been written about it. No attempt 
appeared to have been made to gauge 
the importance of the company chorus 
as a musical influence. 

In order to assemble the basic infor- 
mation needed to make an appraisal of 
this burgeoning movement, the writer 
investigated fifty-five such choruses in 
fourteen states and the District of 
Columbia.* The present paper reports 
some of the findings, in particular those 
findings which would seem of most 
immediate value to employers on the 
one hand, and choral conductors on the 
other, who might be interested in in- 
augurating similar choral activities in 
their own localities. 





1The results are reported in detail in the wri- 
ter’s “Singing Workers” (unpubl. Ed. D. diss., 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945). 
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The modern concept of the relation- 
ship of the employee to his employer 
has changed considerably since the 
days when an employee was something 
to be used and used up. It appears 
that more and more companies are 
striving to establish recreational pro- 
grams to improve the employer-em- 
ployee relationship. This paper should 
be of direct assistance to personnel 
officers in the development of this par- 
ticular portion of a comprehensive 
recreational program. While company 
choruses do not reach the total em- 
ployee group through active participa- 
tion, yet through audience participa- 
tion, the major portion of the employ- 
ees can become interested. 


Reviews of Selected Choruses 


In order to gain an immediate and 
intimate picture of the actual working 
of the company chorus, it seems valu- 
able to review the history of particular 
choruses, unusual facts about their 
operation, and other pertinent infor- 
mation obtained from special corre- 
spondence, company publications, 
newspaper clippings, concert programs, 
personal interviews, and from mem- 
bers of the various groups. 


Chorus 1 


A chemical company located in 
Michigan organized its male chorus in 
1935 with a conductor paid by the 
company, imported from a nearby col- 
lege community. In 1937, the director 
of music for the music association of 
a nearby town was employed, and he 
served until July 1, 1943, when it was 
decided that a full-time man was need- 
ed to look after the musical organiza- 
tions of the company. 








The original membership of this 
chorus had been made up principally 
of the “white collar’ workers in the 
plant. Since this fact did not coincide 
with the original plan of the company 
when the chorus was formed, and since 
chorus members protested as well, com- 
pany officials decided to engage a full- 
time professional musician whose sole 
responsibility would be to develop a 
musical program embracing all types 
of employees. In order to get an over- 
ail survey of the potential musical 
talent among the employees in the 
plant, the new director formulated a 
check sheet to ascertain musical inter- 
est of the employees and planned his 
program as a result of the survey. The 
chorus now has members from all parts 
of the plant. There is a large turnover 
of personnel in the company and chorus, 
but members feel that it is well re- 
ceived and has a distinct value to the 
company. 

It is the responsibility of the present 
director to conduct the company choral 
groups, including any of the towns- 
people who wish to participate, in per- 
formances of major choral works. It 
was the pleasure of the author to par- 
ticipate in a recent performance of 
Elijah by Mendelssohn. The work was 
given in a very musicianly manner, 
with a chorus of two hundred voices. 
One of the soloists was a member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
another a member of the Chicago 
Opera Company. 

The growth of the musical program 
in this company would seem to indicate 
that engaging a full-time musician was 
the proper solution to the problem of 
interesting the total personnel in the 
musical program. 


Chorus 2 


The male glee club of an Eastern 
automotive plant was started by two 
people who were interested in music 
and saw the desirability of a singing 
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group within the plant—the general 
manager of the plant and a factory 
worker. Notices of organization were 
posted, a preliminary meeting was 
held, and it was found that enough 
people were interested to warrant form- 
ing the group. 

After the conductor was selected and 
a plan of activity outlined, the idea 
became a reality. In November, 1936, 
business officers were elected and the 
first rehearsal held. A month later the 
group made its first appearance— 
singing carols in the plant cafeteria 
during the Christmas season. Five 
months later a first public appearance 
was made. Since then the group has 
given semi-annual concerts, followed 
by dancing, a combination which has 
a definite morale-building effect, inas- 
much as it brings the plant workers 
and their families together under de- 
sirable social conditions. The club also 
has sung over the radio on several 
occasions, has entertained at conven- 
tions (on some occasions before na- — 
tional audiences) , and has participated 
in civic and company functions on the 
average of three or four times a year. 

In addition to choral activities, the 
group has its own social activities— 
picnics, dinners, quartet contests, and 
so forth, all under the direction of club 
officers. The conductor believes that 
the group has made a definite contri- 
bution toward promoting harmonious 
inter-employee relations and that its 
effect on the relationships between the 
company and the community has been 
even more far-reaching. 

The conductor, who is employed as 
supervisor of the company’s engineer- 
ing laboratory, believes that the pri- 
mary object of the industrial chorus 
should be to promote good will among 
the workers. It should be looked upon 
as a morale-building agency and not 
as an agency designed merely for the 
advancement of music. Therefore, the 
membership should not be restricted 
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to those having special musical quali- 
fications, but should be made attrac- 
tive to anyone who would like to sing. 
Members too far below the musical 
level of the group usually withdraw 
voluntarily. Members are encouraged 
tu join at any time except when the 
group has embarked on an intensive 
training program for a specific appear- 
ance. 
According to the conductor, 


Industrial singing groups are quick to 
recognize their value to the company be- 
cause of the morale-building effect of their 
efforts and their influence in promoting better 
company-community relationships. There- 
fore, the chorus feels that it is rendering a 
definite service to the company and expects 
some company participation in meeting 
operating expenses. However, it is well to 
have a business organization within the group 
and to have regular dues to defray the 
expense of social activities which are con- 
fined solely to the club members. Having a 
regular business organization promotes a 
feeling of individual responsibility and gives 
the group a place of distinction within the 
company which would be lacking if it were 
solely under the control of its musical 
director. 

Any musical organization must have defi- 
nite musical objectives. Good attendance at 
rehearsals, full cooperation, loyalty and a 
full measure of accomplishment can only be 
expected when the work involved is directed 
toward a definite goal . . . there must be 
enough activity to sustain the interest of the 
group and, therefore, as many concerts 
should be given as the group is able to 
perform and for which satisfactory audiences 
may be found. It has been my experience 
that two planned concerts a year stimulate 
sufficient interest within the group itself and 
also sustain the interest of the audience 
which varies slightly from concert to con- 
cert. 


However, the group also participates 
in plant and community functions 
throughout the year, which provides 
further stimulus. The conductor of this 
group says further, “The most effec- 
tive singing is that done from memory. 





To insist upon singing from memory, 
however, may have an adverse effect, 
since the work involved, especially if 
the music is of a difficult nature, may 
be too demanding.” 

With regard to the selection of 
music, the conductor believes that if 
there are members who have good 
musical taste, sound judgment, and an 
appreciation of the mechanics of music, 
their counsel should be solicited by 
the conductor. However, the final ap- 
proval of the music selection should be 
in the hands of the conductor. The 
type of selections sung should be 
determined by the ability of the group 
and also by the type of audience. In 
addition, according to this conductor, 


The conductor should be willing to give 
individual help whenever requested. He 
should also endeavor in the rehearsal to in- 
troduce such facts as will make the work 
more interesting, the interpretation more 
musicianly, and contribute toward the gen- 
eral musical education. 

The rehearsal may best be held right after 
work. Little can be accomplished in a re- 
hearsal longer than an hour and a half be- 
cause the element of fatigue then becomes a 
factor. In an industrial group it is difficult 
to make attendance at rehearsals compulsary. 


Chorus 3 


The choral society of a large depart- 
ment store in the Midwest was found- 
ed in 1907. The society is a mixed 
organization, which usually numbers 
two hundred. It is controlled by a 
board of directors elected by the mem- 
bers of the society. A number of the 
board hold responsible positions in 
the company. 

Rehearsals are held every Tuesday 
evening beginning about the middle 
of September and continuing to the 
middle of April, with no rehearsals held 
during December. When the store 
closes on these nights, a supper is 
served in one of the store’s tea rooms, 
for which there is no charge. However, 
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members pay small dues: five cents for 
each rehearsal for women and ten cents 
for men. 

The high point of the season is an 
annual concert given about the middle 
of April. Formerly the concerts con- 
sisted of standard oratorios, but re- 
cently mixed programs of choruses with 
one or two prominent soloists have 
been given and proved more popular 
with audiences. Tickets range in price 
from thirty cents to two dollars, but 
are half-price to employees. In 1943, 
ihe spring concert, which included 
Cuban, Mexican, Norwegian, Spanish, 
French-Canadian, German, Russian, 
and Brazilian music, had as soloist a 
brilliant Brazilian prima donna who 
had sung with the Paris Opera Com- 
ique, the Rome Royal Opera, Milan’s 
La Scala and the Metropolitan Opera 
in New York City. 

Beginning in 1928 the chorus has 
given regularly a Messiah concert in 
the store around the first of December. 
This concert is primarily for employ- 
ees. Lasting forty-five minutes, it is 
given one half-hour after the store 
opens. The group also sings on other 
special occasions in the store, such as 
Armistice Day. Membership in the 
group is encouraged by the company, 
which allows three extra days of va- 
cation with pay to those attending 
seventy-five percent of the rehearsals 
and singing in the concert. 

The company gladly makes up the 
deficit in the expenses of the organiza- 
tion, which falls far short of paying 
for itself, feeling that the suppers and 
rehearsals in themselves justify the 
existence of the choral society by fos- 
tering a friendly, big-family feeling 
among the members, which is com- 
municated to other employees of the 
company at concert time. 


Chorus 4 


The theme song of one Eastern rail- 
road glee club, which is, of course, 


“We've Been Working on the Rail- 
road,” has boomed forth from scores of 
stages and radio studios since the 
club’s founding in 1929. 

Formed primarily to serve as a 
nucleus for the annual musical shows 
of the railroad’s athletic association, the 
glee club survived even the depression, 
which cut out the musical shows. Dur- 
ing those drab years when music was 
most needed to brighten the generally 
glum atmosphere, the glee club built 
its splendid reputation. Dressed in 
colorful railroad uniforms, the singers 
won acclaim for bright entertainment 
and excellent musicianship wherever 
they appeared. 

In 1939, when the annual musical 
shows were revived, a group of well- 
trained singers, which had become one 
of the outstanding industrial choral 
groups in the entire country, was ready 
to carry most of the load. 

Many of the club’s laurels have been 
won during the winter holiday sea- 
sons. In 1930 the glee club decided that 
the singing of carols in the railroad’s 
office buildings and stations might add 
a cheery holiday note to the Christ- 
mas season. Since then the glee club’s 
station concerts have become tradition- 
al, with many thousands of travelers 
enjoying them each year. As many as 
ten engagements have been filled in 
the two days preceding Christmas— 
radio appearances, serenades to com- 
muters, and station concerts—even in 
a New York City railroad station. 

Other activities have included a 
minstrel show, an appearance at a 
joint concert of the Associated Glee 
Clubs of America in New York City, 
an engagement at the Yale Bowl in 
1935 as part of a group of two thous- 
and voices, a concert sung the opening 
day at the New York World’s Fair, 
and another appearance at the Fair as 
a unit of the Associated Glee Clubs of 
America’s chorus of five thousand male 
voices. The following year the club was 
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invited to the Fair for two encore 
appearances, for which an Award of 
Merit was received. 

Glee club members give most of their 
thanks for the group’s development to 
the railroad’s athletic association, which 
sponsored the club from the beginning. 
But most of the responsibility for the 
club’s splendid work rests on its fifty- 
nine members, who give up so much of 
their time in the interest of good 
music and good fellowship among the 
people of the railroad. 


Chorus 5 


Men from the forge, foundry, fac- 
tory, and office combine to make up 
the membership of the male chorus of 
a Midwestern automobile company. In 
it are represented a dozen different 
nationalities and almost as many reli- 
gious faiths. Organized in December, 
1930, in one of the company’s factory 
buildings, the chorus began with thirty 
members. Many of the original mem- 
bers are still with the chorus, which 
now has an average membership of 
sixty-five. 

The second choral group sponsored 
by the company is a ladies’ glee club 
composed of a small group (twenty 
members) from the offices, organized 
solely for the recreational and musical 
expression of its membership. This 
group meets its own expenses by dues 
and concert fees, and members pur- 
chase their own music and pay the 
accompanist and the director for con- 
cert appearances. The company pays 
the conductor for all rehearsals and 
recently purchased $500 worth of new 
outfits for the group. The club has 
regularly elected officers. Membership 
in both choruses is entirely voluntary 
and open to any employee who has a 
special interest in choral productions. 

The malechorus, whichis coached and 
directed by a professional conductor 
and presents concert programs to com- 


pany families and the general public 
(fifteen or twenty a year), is heard on 
many radio broadcasts, some nation- 
wide, and appears frequently before 
civic and philanthropic groups. Accord- 
ing to the industrial relations depart- 
ment of the athletic association of the 
company, “There is no question but 
that their appearances promote better 
social and business relationships in this 
and other communities wherever they 
appear.”’ 

Expenses of the male chorus-——music, 
salaries of the director, accompanist, 
etc.—are met by the company, but all 
money made by the chorus from public 
appearances goes back into the com- 
pany fund. Members sing without com- 
pensation. Local and out-of-town paid 
engagements are accepted, although 
the chorus frequently sings without 
compensation. A male quartet in the 
group also accepts engagements. The 
chorus has a booking agent and also 
a tap dancer, a member of the chorus, 
who appears on certain programs. 
There are no officers other than a 
librarian and a manager who represents 
the company. 

Rehearsals, held regularly in the 
club rooms of the athletic association, 
are an object lesson in the democracy 
of music—men in grimy overalls stand 
shoulder to shoulder with foremen, 
superintendents, “white collar boys,” 
and executives from the administrative 
offices. The men take their music seri- 
ously. One man walks home five miles 
on rehearsal nights because the practice 
period makes him miss rides home from 
work with a fellow worker upon whom 
he depends for transportation. Prac- 
tically all of the men are members of 
some church choir and several act as 
choir leaders. 

Occasionally the two choral groups 
rehearse together. No mention was 
made of the two groups performing 
together. 
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Chorus 6 


An outstanding point of interest in 
the men’s glee club and women’s chorus 
of an Eastern business machines corpo- 
ration is that, although musical activi- 
ties are generally carried on outside of 
working hours, employees are compen- 
sated for taking part in the organiza- 
tions. Each member receives one dollar 
per hour for each rehearsal, with some 
rehearsals two hours long. 

The men’s glee club was organized 
several years ago, and with the coming 
of many women into the factory a 
women’s chorus was organized in Jan- 
uary, 1943. The two glee clubs meet 
now and then as a mixed chorus, and 
also participate with the company’s 
band and orchestra in a number of com- 
munity functions, as well as activities 
within the organization. The director 
of human relations of the company re- 
ports that the choral groups have done 
a lot for the general morale of em- 
ployees. She also says, “These organi- 
zations have done a great deal to build 
up a fine social and business relation- 
ship between the company and the 
community.” 


Chorus 7 


Within five months after the chorus 
of an optical company was organized 
in December, 1942, it had made two 
appearances on Sunday night radio 
programs of the company and had 
taken part in a special stage show put 
on during a three-day victory program 
sponsored by the company. In spite of 
the appearance of a nationally known 
dance orchestra on the same program, 
employees and the general public who 
attended agree that the chorus all but 
stole the show. The chorus of eighty- 
eight voices appeared before a beauti- 
ful star-studded backdrop in red, 
white, and blue gowns. An audience of 
seventeen thousand heard it sing. 

The chorus, which today averages 
one radio appearance a month, is made 


up exclusively of company employees. 
The chorus also sings at plant dinners 
and other company functions. It does 
not operate between June 1 and Sep- 
tember 1. There is a male quartet and 
women’s trio in the group. 


Chorus 8 


The male chorus of a manufacturing 
company in the Middle West was 
started in 1937 by a group of about 
thirty-five men, most of them college 
and high school graduates, with the 
help of the man who was to become 
their director. The men wanted an op- 
portunity to sing the kind of art music 
with which they had become familiar 
during their schooling. 

At first the chorus made only three 
or four appearances a year, but for the 
last two years the average has been 
over ten, with six engagements recently 
in a four-week period. The conducter 
attributes the recent success of the 
chorus to a year-long rehearsal sched- 
ule. Formerly the chorus group gave 
up rehearsals from June 1 to September 
1, and consequently was not ready to 
appear before the public until late in 
the fall. The repertoire of the group 
was also greatly increased after the 
summer rehearsals were inaugurated 
Members agree to attend at least three 
out of four rehearsals or appearances. 

More recently, a girls’ glee club 
has been formed. About twice a year 
a public appearance is arranged for 
both male chorus, girls’ club, and a 
company concert band. A quartet is 
picked from each club, which learns 
the new numbers before they are pre- 
sented to the chorus. 


Chorus 9 


It was against a background of the 
tradition of a nation struggling to ex- 
press itself musically, tempered by the 
precedents and experiments of earlier 
efforts, that the glee club of a large life 
insurance company was formed in 1909. 
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It began its career as a choral organi- 
zation with a total membership of two 
hundred thirty-five, forty-six of whom 
were active singers. 

The new organization did not con- 
fine its program to the larger works or 
to music of a religious character, as 
did many such societies of the time, 
but offered a broad, varied program 
attractive to all lovers of vocal music. 
Its first concert was given two months 
after organization and drew such an 
enthusiastic response that the program 
was repeated the following week. Both 
times the concert hall was filled to 
capacity. 

From that day on, the glee club has 
given two or more concerts in the home 
office each year. In addition, it has 
been heard at managers’ conventions, 
at annual veterans’ dinners, at Christ- 
mas observances, and at the company 
sanatorium. Outside of company sing- 
ing, the club has been heard in con- 
certs given at veterans’ hospitals and 
other institutions. 

During the World War I the glee 


club’s double quartet became known 


throughout the country for its musical 
contributions on behalf of Liberty Loan 
drives and Red Cross appeals. Retire- 
ment from company service does not 
terminate the interest of active mem- 
bers in the glee club, many former em- 
ployees continuing their status as 
singers despite their years and changed 
relationships with the company. 


Suggestions for Starting and Operating 
a Company Chorus 


The author does not suggest that 
any company start a chorus with the 
sole idea in mind of a direct increase in 
production. The primary values of this 
activity are those great “human values” 
—satisfaction with the job and the com- 
pany which hires one—a feeling of 
interest in the spiritual and social wel- 
fare of one’s fellow employees—a sense 
of being a participant in an activity 


which is interesting, informative, and 
which at the same time, can be a means 
to a healthier and happier life. The 
democratic spirit, which is fostered 
through the medium of the company 
chorus, is one of its most valuable ele- 
ments. 


Purposes and Aims 


Very early in the formation of a 
company chorus the group as a whole 
should discuss the purposes and aims 
of the activity. This will simplify the 
other problems of operation as they 
arise, such as the question of who shall 
be admitted to membership. 

To be of real social and psychological 
significance the organization should be 
of value to all the members of the com- 
pany, either directly by active partici- 
pation, or indirectly by audience par- 
ticipation. The musical direction which 
the group takes should be determined 
by a poll of the employees of the com- 
pany. The majority of the employees 
of one company may prefer to work 
towards an operetta performance, while 
another group will want to sing an 
oratorio or a mixed program of con- 
cert material. After the first season, the 
opinion of the choristers should be 
sufficient to determine the music to be 
sung. 


The Conductor 


Often the impetus for the formation 
of a company chorus comes from a 
person who is himself interested in serv- 
ing as its conductor. Where such is the 
case and the individual concerned has 
enough interest and ability to start a 
company chorus, one need not be too 
concerned regarding his ability to keep 
it going. 

When the impetus comes from 
some other source, however, great 
care must be exercised in selecting a 
person to lead the group. The matter 
of having or not having a degree from 
a college or conservatory is relatively 
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unimportant, for excellent musical 
training is available in this country 
under private instruction and also in 
unaccredited schools. But one cannot 
speak too strongly of the necessity of 
excellent musicianship as a qualifica- 
tion for such a position. By “good 
musicianship” is meant the ability to 
detect and correct errors in the singing 
of music from the score; some element 
of ‘musical imagination” in the inter- 
pretation of the score, and the ability 
to convey to the singers these ideas 
through the medium of conducting as 
well as by the spoken word. 

If a conductor with good musician- 
ship is found, an attempt must be made 
tu find out his qualities of leadership. 
If the conductor has the ability to get 
along well with the chorus members, 
has their respect both as a man and 
as a musician, the company chorus has 
an excellent chance of musical, socio- 
logical, and psychological success. Some 
degree of patience is necessary to every 
good conductor, but it is the observa- 
tion of the author that on occasion, 
being impatient can achieve the desired 
results quicker than being patient. 

If the aforementioned elements of 
musicianship and leadership are present 
and the man seems enthusiastic about 
the company chorus, then he should be 
engaged. If it happens that he can 
sing reasonably well and/or plays the 
piano, so much the better, but these 
two performance elements are, in the 
judgment of the writer, relc‘ively un- 
important to the function of a good 
choral conductor. Some knowledge of 
singing can facilitate fine performances, 
but there are many conductors who 
achieve fine results with no singing 
ability whatsoever on their own part. 

It seems significant that slightly less 
than half of the conductors cooperating 
in this investigation make their living 
in the field of music. While some of 
them were no doubt professional mu- 
sicians at some time, the fact that they 


now earn their living as regular full- 
time employees of the company seems 
not to hinder the starting and conduct- 
ing of a company chorus. The presence 
or absence of a white collar seems not 
to matter either, for there are conduc- 
tors leading the choruses who work 
with machines as well as those who are 
office workers. 


The Membership 


If the company chorus is to be as 
valuable as it can be, every employee 
of the company should have an equal 
chance to try for chorus membership. 
From the point of view of excellence 
of performance and ease of preparation 
for performance, experienced singers 
who can read music and those who 
may have had some formal voice train- 
ing are far more desirable as members. 
Such people should be admitted and 
will probably form the musical back- 
bone of the chorus. 

This one point as to who should be 
admitted to membership constitutes 
probably the strongest reason why the 
aims and purposes of the chorus should 
be thoroughly discussed early in its 
formation. 

The author believes that very, very 
few companies have enough interested 
personnel to form a selective group as 
well as a non-selective one. If the 
chorus is to be truly representative of 
the company, it must in its essence be 
non-selective. Some conductors believe 
that if a group is entirely non-selective, 
the experienced and talented people 
will not wish to take part. While this 
may be the case in some instances, we 
believe it the exception rather than the 
rule. In most cases, anyone who can- 
not come up to the musical standards 
of the chorus will eventually drop out. 

The author suggests that the con- 
ductor be a committee of one to pass 
on chorus membership. This will give 
him a chance to eliminate any hopeless 
monotones and will give some sem- 
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blance of selectivity for chorus mem- 
bership, which may have some psycho- 
logical value. This procedure also en- 
ables the conductor to place the singer 
in the proper section of the chorus. 

Several companies which have spon- 
sored male groups have, in recent 
years, increased the number of women 
employees. It would seem wise either 
to invite them to join with the men in 
forming a mixed chorus or else to start 
a chorus of their own. In all cases the 
employees should be made aware that 
membership in the company chorus is 
open to them if they wish to partici- 
pate. 


Organization and Expenses 


Every company chorus should be 
organized with regularly elected offi- 
cers to give the various members an 
added stimulus and interest in the 
organization, as well as to facilitate the 
operation of the group by distribution 
of responsibility. 

The attitude of some companies is 
that the chorus members appreciate the 
activity more if they pay the expenses 
involved. While there may be some 
element of truth in this idea, the author 
believes that the company should bear 
the greatest portion of the expense. If 
this is the attitude of the company, 
modest dues should be established and 
collected by the chorus treasurer. 

In terms of the employer-employee 
relationship, the company-community 
relationship, and the advertising value 
of the chorus, surely the cost to the 
company is small. Such expenses are 
deductible from the income tax of a 
company, thus reducing the net cost. 
Many companies pay for this activity 
as a portion of a fund allotted to the 
recreational program. 


Music Selection and Care 


Part of the organization of a com- 
pany chorus should be a committee for 
the selection of music. Such a group 


would, in all probability, not have the 
time or experience to go to a music 
store or catalogue and select material. 
However, the choristers should have 
some part in the selection of the music, 
and this can be done by means of an 
elected committee. 

The conductor, too, should have 
something to say in the selection of 
the music, so the author suggests the 
following plan: The conductor shall 
select a number of compositions of the 
various types that he plans to use, from 
which the committee can select the 
actual numbers to be sung. For ex- 
ample, the conductor may have planned 
to close the concert performance with 
a group of four popular songs. He 
selects eight or ten, and the committee 
selects the four to be performed. 

The convenience of having a librar- 
ian to look after the music is a great 
time saver. From time to time mem- 
bers of the chorus will want to take 
music home to study, and these copies 
should be checked out with the librar- 
ian. If it is possible, each member 
should have a numbered ring-folder 
which contains a copy of each item in 
the current repertory. Thus, each 
member has all the music, and gets the 
same copy each time so that he can 
make his own interpretation marks. A 
compartmented box containing all the 
notebooks of music can be placed near 
the entrance, where each member can 
get his own notebook as he comes in. 


Chorus Rehearsal and Performance 


The quality of musical performance 
of a company chorus is a direct reflec- 
tion of the quality of its rehearsals. 
Participation in at least seventy-five 
percent of the rehearsals and at all 
performances should be required of all 
members. If this is not done, the 
quality of performance will undoubt- 
edly be lowered. The problem of secur- 
ing good attendance can be lessened if 
not eliminated by carefully planned re- 
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hearsals. If the conductor knows exactly 
what he wants to accomplish and how 
he plans to do it, the interest to the 
singers is greater. 

As our society grows more complex, 
we have less and less free time; so if 
we want to raise the standards of our 
musical performances, we must learn 
how to use the available rehearsal time 
more efficiently. The author recom- 
mends the seven aims of the rehearsal 
which are contained in The School 
Music Conductor by Bodegraven and 
Wilson.? They are technical accuracy, 
intonation, tone quality, balance and 
blend, coordinated ensemble, diction, 
and interpretation. If a rehearsal is set 
up in terms of achieving these aims, it 
will be not only more interesting to the 
singer but also more valuable to his 
musical development. Weekly rehears- 
als of one and one-half hours with a 
five-minute break in the middle are 
suggested. More time than this is 
usually needed immediately preceding 
a performance but, on the average, a 
longer rehearsal does not produce any 
better results. 

Some portion of each rehearsal 
should be devoted to improving the 
musicianship of the chorus. A little talk 
about the background of the composer 
and the music being learned can greatly 
increase the interest of the choristers 
and result in a better performance. It 
would be wise to spend some time im- 
proving the sight singing ability of the 
group. If some of the group are slow 
in learning the material, they could be 
asked to come a half hour before re- 
hearsal for a period devoted entirely 
to learning the mechanics of music. 

There is no substitute for the stimu- 
lus of preparing for a public perform- 
ance. If good attendance and hearty 
participation are desired, 2 performance 
goal should be kept ahead of the chorus 


2Paul Van Bodegraven and Harry Robert 
Wilson, The School Music Conductor (Chicago: 
Hal] & McCreary Company, 1942), pp. 70-88. 


at all times. If necessary, opportunities 
should be sought for places to sing. At 
least two annual performances should 
be scheduled for each season, probably 
a Christmas and a spring appearance. 
There are always service organizations, 
churches, etc., where the appearance of 
a company chorus can be of mutual 
value. More frequent concerts can be 
sung if a portion of the concert time 
is devoted to the appearance of a guest 
artist. This not only cuts down the 
amount of music the chorus must learn, 
but also adds variety to the perform- 
ance. The element of vocal fatigue 
must be considered also, particularly 
with an amateur chorus; and the rest 
which the chorus has during the guest 
artist’s appearance is both desirable and 
necessary. A search within the person- 
nel of the company often results in the 
discovery of fine solo material. Com- 
pany chorus concerts can provide ex- 
excellent experience for talented young 
members of the community. A good 
general rule to apply in building a con- 
cert program is to find some idea which 
will provide the element of unity (e.g., 
Christmas, United Nations, etc.) and 
try to achieve variety within that idea. 
An analysis of the two hundred mu- 
sical works programmed by company 
choruses investigated in this study sug- 
gests that some effort should be made 
to raise the calibre of music performed. 
This raising of musical standards will 
undoubtedly have to come through the 
efforts of the conductors to interest 
choruses in material written specific- 
ally for choral groups. Far too many 
of the works programmed were written 
originally for solo performance and 
subsequently arranged for various types 
of choral groups. It goes without saying 
that community interests must be re- 
spected, but the conductor should make 
an effort to use the performances of 
the company chorus as a means of com- 
munity musical education. 
Western Michigan College of Education 











A S THE FREE WORLD girds itself 
against a powerful enemy, educa- 
tors of the Western World are begin- 
ning to center their attention on a type 
of educational philosophy concerned 
with the development of free men in a 
free society. This philosophy functions 
for the sole purpose of building a gen- 
eration of Americans who are well- 
equipped to assume responsibilities in 
community leadership and in the world 
of nations. 

Contemporary educational literature 
refers consistently to the vital impor- 
tance of a general education which of- 
fers our young people training in good 
citizenship, and seeks to liberate them 
from the fears of an ignorant society. 
Aggressive programs in general educa- 
tion are needed today as never before 
if the free world is to remain strong. 


General Education Defined 


A great many books, articles, and 
pamphlets have been written about 
general education. Attempts to define 
and describe it have been particularly 
numerous since the publication of the 
Thirty-Eighth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, General Education in the Ameri- 
can College, in 1939. Each publication 
adds individual interpretations of the 
movement which lead, more than likely, 
to a different definition of general edu- 
cation. Even a casual survey of the 
bibliography in the field should suggest 
the difficulty of constructing a defini- 
tion capable of supporting the com- 
plete philosophy of contemporary gen- 
eral education. The California State 
Junior College General Education 
Workshop, which in the summer of 1950 
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climaxed a fourteen-month study in 
fifty-seven public junior colleges in 
California, was aware of this problem. 
As a consequence, the workshop issued 
a statement of the goals and objectives 
of general education instead of agreeing 
to a particular definition. The majority 
of educators engaged in the workshop 
sessions concluded that “general educa- 
tion cannot adequately be defined in 
one succinct statement... it can only 
be described.” At the same time, it was 
made plain that “those objectives ac- 
cepted for this study must be based 
both upon the needs and other charac- 
teristics of students, and upon the 
characteristics, needs, and demands of 
the society in which they live and of 
which they are a part.” * 

Although one is not likely to arrive 
at a single definition of general educa- 
tion suitable for constructing a school 
music curriculum at any level, two 
statements are worthy of mention. Dr. 
Edward J. Neale gives the following 
definition. “General education is the 
broad, integrated education of all men, 
which is basic both to specialized study 
and to life in a democracy.” In its 
essence, this definition contains four 
principal elements: (1) general educa- 
tion denotes common school education; 
(2) general education stands for a con- 
trast to special emphasis; (3) general 
education means the education of the 
whole man; and, (4) general education 
is designed for the non-specialist and 





1B. Lamar Johnson, General Education in 
Action (Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1952), p. 20. 

2Edward Joseph Neale, “General Education 
in the American College and University,” (un- 
publ. doc. diss.; University of California at 
Berkeley, 1950,) p. 298. 
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comprises that knowledge which is 
common to a well-rounded develop- 
ment. 

The second statement was drawn up 
by the California Junior College Work- 
shop mentioned above as a means of 
introducing a set of aims and objectives 
developed by the junior college educa- 
tors: “General education is that part of 
education which is concerned with the 
common knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes needed by each individual to be 
effective as a person, a member of a 
family, a worker, and a citizen.” * One 
notices here that the emphasis is placed 
upon the development of the individual 
student. Pupil growth in relation to suc- 
cessful living is the fundamental cri- 
terion for judging the worth of a general 
education curriculum. Individual de- 
velopment is best promoted through the 
molding of interests and attitudes, and 
by capitalizing upon the student’s 
ideals and aspirations. 

What then comprises an adequate 
set of objectives which are fundamental 
to a general educational program? How 
does music fit into the contemporary 
general educational scene? The follow- 
ing eleven objectives were developed 
in an attempt to answer these ques- 
tions: * 


(1) The music education curriculum 
should be organized and taught around 
ethical principles consistent with democratic 
ideals. 

(2) The music education curriculum 
should contain frequent references to the 
universality of music, recognizing the inter- 
dependence of all peoples through an under- 
standing of their music. 

(3) The music education curriculum 
should provide enough basic information and 
opportunities for active participation on an 


3Johnson, p. 20. 

*The objectives set down by the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, and those 
pertaining to music developed by Ralph E. 
Rush in the January, 1952, issue of the Music 
Educators Journal were most valuable in formu- 
lating these objectives. 


amateur basis to enrich the student’s appre- 
ciation of music of a definite and lasting 
nature. 

(4) The music education curriculum 
should teach basic principles of healthful 
living. 

(5) The music education curriculum 
should contribute to the worthy use of leisure 
time. 

(6) The music education curriculum 
should encourage the student to develop a 
minimum of accomplishment in some per- 
forming medium which would make for an 
enriched family relationship, and instill a 
sense of respect for the problems of others 
through the social medium. 

(7) The music education curriculum 
should make available a variety of courses 
to serve all those students wishing to par- 
ticipate and to attract or encourage others 
to enroll, particularly adults in the com- 
munity. 

(8) The education curriculum 
should offer ample experiences in creative 
activities, thus providing the student a 
means of emotional release and a sense of 
accomplishment which makes for an inner 
poise. 

(9) The music education curriculum 
should provide in its courses enough occu- 
pational orientation so that the student en- 
rolling in any music course may have a fair 
basis for judging the vocational potential. 

(10) The music education curriculum 
should be so integrated with other segments 
of the college program that the student be- 
gins to develop a perspective for evaluation. 

(11) The music education § curriculum 
should develop in the student a feeling for 
civic responsibility, a social consciousness, 
a cooperative spirit, and supplement these 
awarenesses with certain technics on an 
amateur level with which he may become a 
leader in community thought and practice. 


music 


The author is firmly convinced that 
all courses in music, whether academic 
classes, private or class lessons, or per- 
forming groups may be taught in such 
ways as to support these objectives. 
The success or failure of music courses 
in terms of lasting appreciation and 
understanding of the art is determined 
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by the attitude and preparation of the 
instructors, and the materials and 
methodology used in the classroom. 


Patterns of Organization 


American colleges and universities 
utilize various methods for developing 
individual general education curricu- 
lums. A total of eight patterns may be 
found in current use. Each has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and there 
are outstanding examples where certain 
institutions offer a combination of pat- 
terns for presenting their form of cur- 
riculums for the general student. 

The Distributional or Liberal Arts 
Plan is widely used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. Many 
American colleges and universities have 
employed a plan of “liberalizing” stu- 
dents for decades. This method recom- 
mends that the student enroll in courses 
outside of his major field. These are 
usually limited to one class in each field. 
The institution usually allows the stu- 
dent freedom in choosing these general 
classes as long as approximately one- 
fourth to one-half of his credits are 
earned in fields outside his major sub- 
ject. Typically, the student is required 
to take elementary English composition 
and a course in all of the major fields 
in the college curriculum: science, his- 
tory, social studies, foreign languages, 
and the humanities. Experts generally 
agree that this group system succeeds 
in meeting the needs of the general stu- 
dent, but they are equally cautious to 
remind those contemplating its adop- 
tion of the tendency to make these ele- 
mentary courses too complicated and 
specialized for general education. 

Along with the tendency of over- 
specialization in these courses would 
come a concentration on the student 
majoring in the field. Too often the in- 
structor might ignore the general stu- 
dent and favor the specialist. Indeed, 
the course would then become a poor 


learning experience for the non-special- 
ist. 

Critics of the distributional plan con- 
tend that: 


At best . .. this system is a mere palliative, 
a superficial patching in a program of edu- 
cation that is essentially specialized. Though 
it permits truly liberal education in indi- 
vidual cases, it does not systematically en- 
courage and enforce it.5 

Despite criticism against it, the dis- 
tributional plan is popular in American 
colleges and universities, and in many 
pre-professional curriculums of junior 
colleges. An excellent example of a dis- 
tributional course is General Physics 
offered by the University of Kentucky. 


Its purpose is to “create a better informed 
citizen who can intelligently follow develop- 
ments in the field of physical science.” . . . 
The success of the course . . . has been the 
result of three things: a skillful use of dem- 
onstrations, special talent in the instructors 

. and finally the limitation of material 
to one science. This last is the very essence 
of the distributional point of view.® 


Proponents of the distributional plan 
advocate thorough training in one 
course in each of the general areas such 
as history or English. Usually, students 
are allowed to choose the courses which 
best fit their interests. 

Survey of Fields of Knowledge as a 
system of presenting general education 
differs from the liberal arts plan in that 
here students are required to enroll in 
a survey course in each of the major 
fields in the college program. In addi- 
tion, the student is allowed electives in 
fields of his own choice. 

The survey plan was developed after 
World War I in an effort to increase 
the comprehensiveness of the curricu- 


5Earl J. McGrath, and others, Toward Gen- 
eral Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948), p. 11. 

SHoyt Trowbridge, “General Education in the 
Liberal Arts College,” Current Trends in Higher 
Education (Dept. of Higher Educ., Nat. Educ. 
Assoc., 1948), p. 88. 
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lum. Experts point out that the chief 
weakness here is the tendency toward 
superficiality. This, they say, frequently 
happens when there has not been care- 
ful consideration of the selection of in- 
formation making up the survey course. 
Without careful course planning, the 
survey class might become a conglom- 
eration of generalities that remain un- 
related to the individual’s life. Advo- 
cates of the survey plan suggest that a 
well-organized course “encourages stu- 
dents to see the relationship between 
fields of learning and provides them 
with a foundation on which to develop 
the understandings and insights essen- 
tial in everyday living.”* Since the 
vital purpose of the survey course is to 
provide understanding in relation to 
daily living, the instructor is obliged to 
plan his course to meet the needs of 
class members. 

Wright Junior College of the Chicago 
City System exemplifies the survey sys- 
tem of presenting general education. 
Recently, there has been an increase in 
the number of courses required of all 
students. Survey courses in English, 
humanities, biological science, physical 
science, and social science are required 
of everybody. 

The humanities requirement at 
Wright Junior College, involving a 
three-hour course throughout the sec- 
ond year, provides considerable musical 
experience for every student. The 
course emphasizes the acquisition and 
understanding of skills and attitudes 
in the various communication arts, and 
utilizes the cultural advantages of the 
Chicago area for direct individual ex- 
periences in the arts. The latter portion 
of the humanities requirement gives at- 


tention to the place of arts in daily 
living. 


7™B. Lamar Johnson, “Patterns of General 
Education,” Junior College Journal (October, 
1946), p. 48. 


The Theoretical or Cultural Plan is 
otherwise known as the “great books” 
curriculum. The goal of this concep- 
tion of educational planning is the fu- 
ture application of the wisdom of the 
past exemplified by a prepared list of 
the greatest writing of the ages. “Great 
books” educators feel that intellectual 
training is the major aim of general 
education, and that the best way to pro- 
mote this training is through important 
writings from the Greeks to the present. 

Some educators believe that the 
“great books” plan avoids “both the 
narrowness of the standard introduc- 
tory courses and the shallowness of the 
older types of interdepartmental sur- 
veys.” ® But the cost of this type of in- 
struction especially in small classes, the 
expense of the required books, and the 
lack of trained instructors are all limi- 
tations to the “great books” plan, par- 
ticularly in small schools. 

St. Johns College in Maryland comes 
nearest to the cultural plan of organiz- 
ing general education. By discarding 
subject matter courses and depart- 
ments, St. Johns requires of every stu- 
dent the same curriculum based on an 
approved list of “great books.” It is in- 
teresting to note that the St. Johns 
catalog lists choral singing as a require- 
ment for all students, along with ex- 
perience in studying musical scores. 

Experts are generally agreed that the 
“great books” program should not be 
thought of as the only type of organiza- 
tion in general education. Although it 
seems to be highly successful for the 
brighter students, it may be too difficult 
for those less qualified. It must be ad- 
mitted that the average junior college, 
particularly the small one, with its 
sizeable proportion of less mature stu- 
dents has little justification for adopt- 
ing a full-scale program in this pattern 
of general education. 


8Trowbridge, p. 91. 
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The Remedial Conception is design- 
ed to take care of the inadequately pre- 
pared student. Many colleges offer 
remedial courses in such subjects as 
general mathematics and science, or 
“make-up” English for high school 
graduates deficient in these basic fields. 
Such general courses are required and 
frequently allow no credit. These 
courses offered under the name of gen- 
eral education supply an important 
service to the American educational 
system. Through a remedial course, a 
promising student, who may be deficient 
in some college requirement through no 
particular fault of his own, is able to 
enroll in college to continue his educa- 
tion. 

A remedial course is offered entering 
music students, for example, at the 
University of Washington. Class piano 
110A is designed for those unable to 
meet the admissions piano requirement, 
but who have a certain proficiency on 
another instrument or in voice. How- 
ever, at Washington this class piano in- 
struction allows two credits each quar- 
ter with a maximum of six. 

The make-up course may become 
strategically important in the smooth 
operation of the music education cur- 
riculum of a teacher training institu- 
tion. Worthy students deficient in basic 
knowledge and skills are thus given op- 
portunity to meet minimum require- 
ments. 

The Individual Programs Plan is as- 
sociated with the so-called “progressive 
schools.” This approach is based upon 
student choices instead of a prescribed 
program. Leaders of the individual pro- 
grams idea feel that, 


. preparation for the common life can 
best be achieved by having students work 
on materials which seem significant to them. 
By learning how to approach problems and 
work on them, and by making decisions and 
accepting responsibility for them, the student 
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is becoming prepared for the common life.® 


This plan is closely allied with the 
functional idea which is yet to be dis- 
cussed. However, the individual pro- 
grams plan generally is not considered 
truly functional because the subjects 
offered for student choice are organized 
usually in the conventional liberal arts 
fields. 

Most of the schools committed to this 
type of general education are private 
colleges. Two of the best known are 
Sarah Lawrence College and Benning- 
ton College. These schools believe in 
large-scale student responsibilities. Ex- 
aminations are given only when stu- 
dent and advisor think it wise. 
“Grades” do not exist. Classes are fre- 
quently based upon informality and 
maximum student planning. 

Pasadena City College has been try- 
ing this type of music course. “The Lis- 
tening Hour” grew from a series of 
half-hour recorded programs presented 
for a number of years at noon for the 
enjoyment of students and instructors. 
The class consists of listening to re- 
corded music with very brief explana- 
tions. Frequently, discussions result 
from the recordings which the students 
themselves are requested to choose. The 
group meets informally during a lunch 
period. Advance publicity in the school 
paper announces the recordings to be 
played, and posters containing this in- 
formation are widely distributed. Much 
careful planning and clever improvising 
go into this course in leading the aver- 
age student toward music. 

In presenting the individual pro- 
grams plan, care must be taken to pro- 
vide a well-developed counseling pro- 
gram to guide students in their course 
choices. Since the students are allowed 











®Executive Committee of the Cooperative 
Study in General Education, Cooperation in 
General Education (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1947), p. 41. 
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the initiative in suggesting classes, 
sanction of these choices is the obliga- 
tion of advisors. 

The Infusion Plan is gaining in popu- 
larity. The main idea in such a system 
of general education is that “outcomes 
in such areas as human relations, per- 
sonal adjustment, and citizenship .. . 
can be taught . . . in any area of the 
college program.” *° 

The success of this plan depends up- 
on detailed course outlining. It would 
hardly be possible within one course to 
achieve success in a number of complex 
areas of human relations without com- 
plete and careful organization. 

A type of improvising is necessary in 
teaching under the infusion plan. The 
instructor should be able to direct his 
teaching toward one of the areas as 
the opportunity arises. For example, 
certain portions of a music fundamen- 
tals course may be taught with leisure 
time activities in mind. Such opportun- 
ity might occur during a piano class 
session, but not while the class is learn- 
ing to analyze harmony. 

The complications of the infusion 
plan are apparent, but the benefits to 
students are great if accompanied by 
skillful teaching and thoughtful plan- 
ning. 

Practical or Functional Courses are 
based upon problems of daily living in 
the communities in which the students 
expect to live. Course materials are re- 
lated to the life-needs of students in the 
belief that classroom experiences should 
help the individual develop his re- 
sources for life in a democratic society. 

Educators base their belief in func- 
tionally organized curriculums upon re- 
sults of psychological experimentation 
showing that automatic transfer of 
training does not occur. “If knowledge 
is to function in living,” they assert, “it 





10Johnson, General Education in Action, p. 
45. 
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must be applied to the problems and 
needs of life.” ?* For this reason, func- 
tionalists relate subject matter to the 
needs of students in relation to their 
society. 

The functional educators are inter- 
ested in preparing students for citizen- 
ship in a democracy. Such courses as 
mental hygiene, citizenship, vocational 
orientation, consumer problems, and 
family life are typical of the functional 
plan. 

The great strength of these courses 
lies in their close relation to student 
problems and their direct bearing upon 
daily living. Functional courses are 
concrete and non-technical. “They deal 
more with the present than the past, 
and facts rather than principles, with 
the results of scientific and scholarly 
study rather than its methods and as- 
sumptions.” ** 

Critics base their remarks upon the 
fact that functional courses are designed 
mainly for the average student. Accord- 
ing to these educators the better stu- 
dents who have the leadership potential 
and creative ability are held down by 
subject matter which is not intellectu- 
ally challenging to them. Some critics 
even say that practical education is not 
enough even for the average student. 
All need training of an intellectual na- 
ture. 

However, there is a growing group 
of educators who believe that general 
education must prepare the student for 
successful living. These men and women 
feel that education must accept the ob- 
ligation of helping the individual de- 
velop his resources for competent liv- 
ing. Education, they say, should not be 
concerned primarily with the training of 
scholars. There is one criterion for 
planning curriculums, and that is stu- 
dent needs. 

MExecutive Committee of the Cooperative 


Study in General Education, op. cit., p. 39. 
12Trowbridge, p. 89. 
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“Music in Family Living” is a course 
offered by Stockton College at Stockton, 
California, which is designed to help 
students apply music in their daily 
routine living. The class, as described 
by Miss Virginia Short, Instructor at 
Stockton College, attempts to guide 
men and women to a better use of mu- 
sic and music facilities which are easily 
obtainable. Discussions are held on how 
to buy, operate, and care for instru- 
ments, kinds of music effective for so- 
cial occasions, the average citizen’s re- 
sponsibility in connection with civic 
music groups, and other pertinent 
topics. Class members see music at 
work in many diverse places at the 
College and in the City of Stockton. 

Stephens College is one of the first 
colleges to have adopted a functional 
plan of general education. The central 
goal at Stephens is the development of 
the complete person. 

After considerable research, the fol- 
lowing seven areas were chosen around 
which to build the general curriculum 
at Stephens: (1) communications, (2) 
social problems, (3) physical health, 
(4) mental health, (5) aesthetic appre- 
ciation, (6) consumption, and (7) phil- 
osophy of life. Stephens believes in 
progress through constant research. 
The growth of the college’s reputation 
in educational circles attests to the suc- 
cess of their formula of general educa- 
tion. 

In the opinion of the author, the 
functional course, designed as it is to 
meet student needs in terms of success- 
ful living is a desirable pattern for 
American colleges. This is particularly 
true, it is felt, in the small colleges 
where limited class enrollments allow 
for individual attention and more care- 
ful counseling. The functional curricu- 
lum can be organized to aid both the 
terminal and transfer student, and in 
this respect is appropriate for the 
junior college. 


The Composite View suggests by 
title alone that it is quite possible, 
and in many instances advisable, to 
develop a combination of patterns 
which fit into the accepted philosophy 
of general education. One may go even 
further to say that it is hardly likely 
that there would be many examples 
of pure application of the patterns dis- 
cussed. That is to say, a course can- 
not escape the human element. The 
personalities of the instructor and the 
students strongly affect course content 
and methodology, and certainly the 
pattern of the local culture affects or- 
ganization and presentation of class- 
room activities. As a result of these in- 
fluences upon the building of a curricu- 
lum, a school may find it advisable to 
develop both functional and survey 
courses to help its students toward a 
successful life. 

In summarizing the discussion of 
patterns of general education courses, 
it should be stated that the eight meth- 
ods described are divided into two con- 
trasting types: (1) those which favor 
primarily curriculum organization in 
terms of traditional subject matter 
areas, and (2) that pattern which is 
guided largely by student and com- 
munity needs. 

Those following traditional subject 
areas are the liberal arts or distribu- 
tional plan, the survey method, the 
remedial plan, and the cultural or 
“great books” idea. The one pattern 
controlled by students and community 
interests is the functional or practical 
plan of organizing general education 
courses. 

The individual programs method and 
the infusion plan may be classed in 
both of the contrasting types. As has 
been mentioned earlier, the individual 
programs method is closely related to 
the functional plan in that students 
choose their own courses. However, 
these courses are generally of the tra- 
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ditional liberal arts variety. The same 
is true of the infusion plan. Courses 
may be of the traditional liberal arts 
type, but the instructor must use op- 
portunities suggested by class interest 
to teach for outcomes such as citizen- 
ship or personal adjustment. 

The remaining pattern, the compos- 
ite view, merely suggests that there is 
frequently a variety of combinations 
of the patterns of organizing general 
educational courses. 

All eight patterns agree on goals but 
disagree on the method to be used in 
preparing students for democratic 
citizenship. Concerning the two con- 
trasting types into which these eight 
patterns seem to be distributed, H. M. 
Wriston has remarked, 


So far as I can see, nothing but long ex- 
perience can resolve the dilemma between 
two fundamentally different approaches to 
this question. On the one hand are those 
who would cling to the traditional disci- 
plines, and on the other are those who would 
make an analysis of the students’ present 
or future activities and found the curriculum 
upon the basis of those activities. . . . We 
have, then, upon the one hand the voice of 
experience and upon the other a fresh method 
of approach. One has succeeded measurably, 
though not perfectly; the other is still in the 
experimental stage.13 


Thus, before adopting any single 
pattern for general education, it would 
seem vitally important to conduct 
thorough research into the character- 
istics of each pattern. Before general 
education can contribute effectively to 
the well-being of our nation, teacher 
training institutions must include ex- 
perience and practice in planning and 
administering general curriculums. 
Successful courses for the general stu- 


13National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, General Education in the American Col- 
lege, Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, Part II (Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, 1939), pp. 312-313. 


dent require alert teachers who have 
had training in general course instruc- 
tion. 

Portions of the curriculum, such as 
the social sciences, have responded to 
a program of general education, while 
others have continued along traditional 
lines of professionalism. The fine arts 
have been slow to change from the 
emphasis upon pre-professional and 
professional scholarship characterizing 
such curriculums in higher institutions. 
Although the position of music as a 
full-fledged member of the school pro- 
gram is no longer questioned, the worth 
of present day college music instruc- 
tion in terms of better living for the 
average student is rightfully question- 
able. 

The music appreciation class in the 
average college is often an example of 
the poorest type of instruction. Fre- 
quently, the lack is not in musicianship, 
but an unfamiliarity with technics for 
presenting music to untrained students. 
At times, the instructor may resent 
teaching non-technical classes, feeling 
them unworthy of his accomplishments 
as a musician. Consequently, the un- 
trained instructor may enter his course 
in general music grudgingly, and ter- 
minate the year unsuccessfully in terms 
of helping to make music work in the 
life of the general student. 

Music has much to offer all stu- 
dents, young and old. If it is to assert 
itself as a valuable companion in the 
lives of all men and women, attention 
must be given to the general music 
program in American colleges and 
universities. However, let us not sacri- 
fice the quality of professional music 
training in the attempt to provide more 
musical experience for all people, but 
rather strive for a balance between the 
professional and general music pro- 
grams. 


Centralia Junior College, Washington 
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A RECENT ISSUE of this Journal 
contained a brief resumé by this 
writer of Susanne K. Langer’s Feeling 
and Form. In the following pages a 
critical commentary is presented on 
Mrs. Langer’s views regarding the 
problem of meaning in music in the 
form of some questions raised by sev- 
eral of her basic tenets as stated in her 
own words. The quotations are from 
her earlier work, Philosophy in a New 
Key, since the theory of art she devel- 





*On page 141 of our Fall 1953 issue appeared 
a brief review by Max Schoen of Susanne K. 
Langer’s Feeling and Form (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1953). In view of what the 
editors of JRME consider the really great sig- 
nificance of Mrs. Langer’s new contribution to 
esthetic theory, Professor Schoen was asked to 
provide a more detailed study than our dead- 
line then permitted. Rather than do so, Pro- 
fessor Schoen has chosen to analyze, from the 
viewpoint of a psychologist, certain aspects of 
Mrs. Langer’s philosophical approach as _ re- 
vealed in a prior work, Philosophy in a New 
Key (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1942), in which her basic theory of art was 
originally presented. Thus, and all unwittingly, 
to be sure, your editors have apparently stum- 
bled headlong into a particularly active sector 
of the battlefield upon which modern psychology 
and philosophy vie for intellectual supremacy. 
Both fields now claim a kind of scientific 
validity for their weapons of thought, psychol- 
ogy basing itself upon the analysis, quantitative 
or otherwise, of observable facts, and philoso- 
phy, Mrs. Langer’s at least, upon the newest 
advances in symbolic logic. Both fields have a 
tendency, perhaps unfortunate, to depreciate 
each other’s scientific position, regardless of 
how closely their findings actually agree. Since 
the philosophers seem to have gained a certain 
ascendancy at the present time, Professor 
Schoen’s probing of weak spots in the philoso- 
phical armor should be of value in re-establish- 
ing a more even balance of power. Lest the 
vigor of his arguments mislead an unwary 
reader regarding Schoen’s basic agreement with 
Langer’s fundamental thesis, particular attention 
is hereby called to his concluding paragraph. 
—A.P.B. 
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ops in Feeling and Form grew out of 
the chapters on music in the former 
book. 

1. “There is a strong tendency today 
to treat art as a significant phenomenon 
rather than as a pleasurable experience, 
a gratification of the senses” (p. 166). 
This statement implies (1) that pleas- 
urable experience is not a significant 
phenomenon, which is, to say the least, 
a rash generalization, and (2) that 
pleasurable experience is limited to “a 
gratification of the senses.” I know of 
no pleasure theory of art that restricts 
pleasure to the gratification of the 
senses. Several theories, notably those 
of Guyau (Les Problemes de l’Esthé- 
tique Contemporaine, 1884), and Grant 
Allen (Physiological Aesthetics, 1887), 
emphasize the sensuous stuff and feel- 
ing content of esthetic enjoyment, but 
they do not identify the pleasure of art 
with the gratification of the senses (see 
Schoen, Schrickel, and Ames, Under- 
standing the World, 1947, pp. 567- 
571). The most widely known of pleas- 
ure theories is that of Santayana, who 
defines beauty as “pleasure objecti- 
fied.” The “pleasures of sense,” he 
writes, “are distinguished from the per- 
ception of beauty, as sensation in gen- 
eral is distinguished from perception, 
by the objectification of the elements 
and their appearance as qualities rather 
of things than of consciousness. The 
passage from sensation to perception 
is gradual, and the path may be some- 
times retraced: so it is with beauty 
and the pleasures of sensation. There 
is no sharp line between them, but it 
depends upon the degree of objectivity 
my feeling has attained at the moment 












whether I say ‘It pleases me,’ or ‘It 
is beautiful’” (The Sense of Beauty, 
1896, pp. 50-52). It has become “quite 
obvious,” writes Langer, that since 
great music has become available to 
the masses, “that great art is not a 
direct sensuous pleasure.” But who has 
ever said that great art was a “direct 
sensuous pleasure”’? 

2. “... we find the belief very widely 
disseminated that music is an emotional 
catharsis, that it is self-expression. 
Moreover, it is the opinion of the aver- 
age sentimental music-lover that all 
moving and poignant music must trans- 
late some personal experience, the 
longing or ecstasy or despair of the 
artist’s own vie amoureuse; .. .” 
(p. 174). “Sheer self-expression re- 
quires no artistic form” (p. 175). 

I am familiar with no esthetic theory 
that holds that “sheer self-expression,” 
like the gnashing of teeth in anger, or 
belaboring an enemy, calls for artistic 
form. Nor do I know of any theory of 
art which defines self-expression as 
does Langer, namely, the expression 
of common specific feelings. “The self- 
expression theory .. . is the most popu- 
lar doctrine of the significance and 
function of music,” she complains, and 
cites Carl E. Seashore as a horrible 
example of the heresy. Seashore wrote: 
“To be successful, the musician has to 
carry his audience on a wave of emo- 
tion often bordering on ecstasy.” On 
what grounds does Langer assume that 
the emotion Seashore speaks of is a 
specific emotion of the performer or 
listener? Has she ever been at a musical 
performance when she was carried away 
“on a wave of emotion often bordering 
on the point of ecstasy,” or does she 
sit there engaged in a train of philo- 
sophical speculations? If the success of 
the performer does not depend on his 
ability to carry his audience on a wave 
of feeling, on what does it depend? 
Furthermore, on what evidence does 
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Langer make the positive statement 
that “it is the opinion of the average 
sentimental music-lover that all moving 
and poignant music must translate some 
personal experience, the longing or 
ecstasy or despair of the artist’s own 
vie amoureuse”’? Let her look up the 
writings of Vernon Lee based on ex- 
perimental data and she will learn 
differently (see Schoen, The Under- 
standing of Music, 1945, chap. I//). 
Also, on what basis does she identify 
her interpretation of self-expression 
with music as an emotional catharsis? 
Even if it were true that Aristotle 
meant no more by catharsis than that 
an audience at a tragedy can rid itself 
of pent-up emotions in a harmless 
manner—and it is doubtful whether 
that is all he did mean (see S. H. But- 
cher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art, 1923)—there are other the- 
ories of art as a purgative agency which 
are far removed from specific emotion, 
as for instance, Ethel Puffer’s theory of 
“esthetic repose” (The Psychology of 
Beauty, 1905; see also Schoen, Music 
and Medicine, 1948, chap. XV/). 

Mrs. Langer also cites experiments 
on the effects of music conducted by 
what she calls “factual-minded modern 
psychologists” and maintains that the 
“results of such experiments add little 
to the well-known fact that most people 
connect feelings with music, and (un- 
less they have thought about the per- 
cise nature of that connection) believe 
they have the feelings while they are 
under the influence of music, especially 
if you ask them which of several feel- 
ings the music is giving them” (p. 
173). 

In the first place, how does Mrs. 
Langer know what it is that “‘most peo- 
ple” believe about their feelings when 
under the influence of music? No mere 
“factual-minded modern psychologist” 
would dare make such a statement. 
In a footnote on page 172, she remarks 
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that C. M. Diserens, author of The 
Influence of Music on Behavior “ac- 
cepts much evidence that I would ques- 
tion... .” On what grounds would she 
question Diserens’ evidence, and what 
evidence does she have for her general- 
ization? This writer examined the re- 
ports of several thousand persons who 
reported their responses to several 
hundred musical compositions, and he 
is anything but sure as to what they 
believed about their feelings (see The 
Effects of Music, 1928, chaps. V/J and 
VIII). 

Secondly, I know of no psychologist, 
factual-minded or soft-minded, who 
conducted an experiment in which he 
asked his subjects “which of several 
feelings the music is giving them.” In 
some experiments the subjects were 
handed a list of possible feeling-effects 
and instructed to underline the one 
which, in their judgment, came closest 
to describing the feeling inherent in the 
music they had just heard. This does 
not mean that they actually experi- 
enced that feeling, or that they be- 
lieved that the composer started out 
to express that feeling, or that even if 
he did intend to express a certain feel- 
ing that he must have himself experi- 
enced such a feeling (see The Under- 
standing of Music, 1945, pp. 128-133). 
Who would contend, for instance, that 
because Mendelssohn introduces the 
braying of a donkey in one of his com- 
positions that he had himself felt as 
does a donkey? Furthermore, even 
were a subject to report that the music 
made him feel sad or gay, it would not 
mean necessarily that the feeling was 
of the common sort. If music makes one 
feel sad, it is a sadness that is pleasant, 
that one welcomes, that is enjoyed, and 
not the sadness which means grief or 
despondency over the loss of some 
cherished person or thing. There are 
qualities of feeling, and to lump them 
all together is to make loose and irre- 


sponsible generalizations and create 
confusion. Mrs. Langer states cate- 
gorically that inquiries into the feeling- 
effects of music “really took for granted 
what Charles Avison, a British musi- 
cologist and organist, said without ex- 
perimental evidences in 1775: that ‘the 
force of sound in alarming the passions 
is prodigious,’ and that the music ‘does 
naturally raise a variety of passions in 
the human breast, similar to the sounds 
which are expressed’; . . .” What ex- 
perimental evidences does Mrs. Langer 
have that the inquiries into the feeling- 
effects of music took all this for grant- 
ed? Did the inquiries do this or does 
she take it for granted because it suits 
her purpose? Has she inquired of these 
inquirers whether or not they really 
took Avison’s view for granted, or 
whether they had even heard of it? 

4. We now come to the heart of the 
matter: If music is really the language 
of emotion, says Mrs. Langer, “it ex- 
presses primarily the composer’s knowl- 
edge of human feeling, not how or when 
that knowledge was acquired; .. .” 
(p. 179). And she quotes Wagner in 
support of her thesis. “What music ex- 
presses,’ Wagner wrote, “is eternal, 
infinite, and ideal; it does not express 
the passion, love, or longing of such- 
and-such an individual on such-and- 
such an occasion, but passion, love, or 
longing in itself, and this it presents in 
that unlimited variety of motivations, 
which is the exclusive and particular 
characteristics of music, foreign and 
inexpressible to any other language.” 
This observation of Wagner’s means 
to Langer “quite clearly that music is 
not self-expression, but formulation 
and representation of emotions, moods, 
mental tensions and _ resolutions—a 
‘logical picture’ of sentient, responsive 
life, a source of insight, not a plea for 
sympathy” (p. 180). But why is the 
expression of a “ ‘logical picture’ of 
sentient, responsive life,” not a case of 








self-expression? Why must self-express- 
ion be limited to “a plea for sympa- 
thy”? Does Langer plead for sympathv 
every time she expresses herself? Is she 
pleading for sympathy when she hums 
or sings to herself, and is she not ex- 
pressing herself when she does sing or 
hum? Every activity of a living body 
is self-expressive, of which there are 
degrees and qualities. A man raging is 
expressing himself, and so does the 
scientist working on some problem, or 
Langer expounding her theory of art. 
If “formulation and representation of 
emotions” is not self-expression, then 
what in the name of sense is it? If it is 
the expression of a self, by a person, it 
is self-expression. The “formulation 
and expression of emotions” of Wagner 
is not that of Mozart, and that of 
Mozart not that of Beethoven. The 
“composer’s knowledge of human feel- 
ing” is his knowledge, and what he ex- 
ptesses is his knowledge in his own 
unique way, and his expression is there- 
fore self-expression and nothing else. 
The artist is a person, an individual, a 
self; he is surely not a symbol, even 
though his expression is symbolic. 
Again, what the composer, or any 
artist, is expressing is not so much his 
knowledge of human feeling as how he 
feels about his knowledge of human 
feeling. Art is not science; it is not 
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primarily cognitive but effective. Mrs. 
Langer calls Ernst Cassirer her master, 
and Cassirer states that art “is an in- 
terpretation of reality not by concepts 
but by intuitions; not through the 
medium of thought but through the 
medium of sensuous form” (Essay on 
Man, 1944, p. 146). 

In sum: my objection to Langer is 
not a criticism of the symbolic theory 
of art. In fact, to me there is nothing 
new about the theory. I see it rather 
as the substance of esthetic theory from 
Plato to the present, and to have it 
presented as clearly and forcefully as 
Langer has succeeded in doing is an 
outstanding achievement. What I de- 
plore is her method: that she flays not 
only a dead horse but one that never 
lived at all, and that she constructs this 
fanciful horse by doing violence to the 
pleasure theories of art and to her pet 
peeve, the “factual-minded modern 
psychologists.” Is it necessary to be- 
little and belabor others’ children in 
order to glorify one’s own? Had Mrs. 
Langer studied the implications of the 
findings of the “factual-minded psy- 
chologists” instead of searching in their 
works only for what she wanied to 
find, she might have discovered there 
the best support for her theory of art, 
the best because the most factual. 

Coe College 
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Guiding Junior-High-School Pupils 
in Music Experiences. By Frances M. 
Andrews and Joseph A. Leeder. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953. xi, 
372 pp.; $4.75. 

The junior high school age level is perhaps 
the most crucial one for music education. 
It is during this time that music usually 
changes from a required to an elective sub- 
ject. The majority of pupils in the public 
schools receive their last regular contact with 
music during this period. While teaching 
these youngsters would seem to present a 
real challenge, many otherwise competent 
educators make a pointed effort to avoid 
assignments which necessitate working with 
the early teen-ager, particularly if such 
assignments bring them into contact with 
required music classes. There are some out- 
standing junior high school music teachers, 
but on the whole teaching at this level has 
been marked by uncertainty and frustra- 
tion. 

It is therefore of great interest to know 
that a new comprehensive book on music 
in the junior high school has been made avail- 
able. The last book of this type appeared 
almost 25 years ago, and many changes 
have taken place in the interim in both the 
organization of the junior high school and 
general educational thinking. The authors of 
this new book have a point of view which 
does not limit its usefulness to those situa- 
tions in which the junior high school exists 
as a separate entity. They do not emphasize 
the unique characteristics of the 6-3-3 type 
of organization, but instead make a general 
attack on the problems of teaching music to 
adolescent boys and girls in whatever or- 
ganizational unit they may be found. 

Undoubtedly, some readers will object to 
the authors’ seeming over-emphasis on the 
central role of the child in the educational 
picture. They state clearly at the outset that 
their philosophy is based upon a viewpoint 





of child first, music second, and teacher as 
intermediary. However, many others will be 
pleased with the intensive treatment given 
the junior high school pupil as an individual. 
The authors are convinced that it is the 
business of music teachers as well as class- 
room teachers to understand the individual 
nature of each pupil, and that until such 
understanding exists there is little possibil- 
ity of effecting meaningful musical experi- 
ences. Such a conviction opens new fron- 
tiers for music teachers, but it also calls for 
flexible and creative teaching. With such 
knowledge about each individual child and 
his environment, it is unthinkable that the 
teacher will cover the same material with 
each class. 

Though there may be some disagreement 
over specific statements when taken out of 
context, the basic philosophy of this book 
is valid, for it is based upon sound psycho- 
logical principles and common sense. When 
considered as a whole, its point of view will 
prove generally acceptable to the vast ma- 
jority. The authors should be commended for 
their determined effort to develop sympathy 
and understanding for the adolescent child. 
They point to the confusion which exists in 
many homes today; a factor which cannot 
be ignored by the teacher. They point also 
to such rapid changes in our living patterns 
as represented by the fact that teachers who 
never heard a radio until they were grown 
up have to cope with children who have 
never known a world without television. Re- 
peatedly there is emphasis upon the influ- 
ence of these new media upon children and 
the effect this must have upon the curricu- 
lum. For example, the matter of popular 
songs is given sensible treatment. 

In a well written chapter on “Music in the 
Life of the Pupil” there is an entertaining 
section on what is humorously referred to 
as the “worm’s-eye view,” an imaginary 
statement by an adolescent as to what he 
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thinks of music. Many teachers will see 
themselves in the youthful description of 
certain types of general music classes. The 
use of a pupil’s music and interest inventory 
form is recommended to assist the teacher 
in getting information about each student, 
along with discussion techniques, anecdotal 
records, cumulative records, parent inter- 
views, and observation. Such practices are 
undoubtedly good, but as music educators 
we need to help administrators see that music 
teachers cannot utilize many of them if in- 
dividual teachers must handle 300 and more 
pupils per day. 

While there is considerable discussion about 
sex differences in attitudes toward music, 
this writer found no clear-cut recommen- 
dations either for or against sex segregation 
in general music classes. This is a very per- 
tinent problem and one about which there 
is much confused thinking. There are 
recommendations which would make the 
general class required and limit class size 
to not more than thirty, with meetings 
scheduled approximately three times per 
week. The authors conceive of the general 
music class in broader terms than the tradi- 
tional “vocal music class.” They recommend 
a common minimum course-content for each 
grade level in order to guard against the 
criticism that pupil-teacher planning leads 
to inefficient and “spotty” learning experi- 
ences. But they also emphasize that this 
does not confine either teacher or pupils to 
the extent that there is lack of breadth in 
these experiences. Each class will draw up 
its own specific plan above the framework of 
the minimum content. For example, it is 
suggested that the basic song list for a par- 
ticular grade should be no more than one- 
third of the total number of songs the class 
sings during the year. Actual suggestions 
are given for a possible minimum course- 
content outline in singing and listening for 
grades seven and eight. At the ninth grade 
level homogeneous grouping is suggested, 
with a special type of program for those 
with limited musical background and a 
negative attitude toward music. Throughout 
the book, the authors consistently urge small 
group activity within the larger general 
music class, with music teachers adapting 


some of the new approaches now used so 
successfully by classroom teachers. There is 
also emphasis on the importance of joint 
pupil-teacher planning in the general music 
class and of class self-evaluation in terms of 
interest level and objectives at least once 
during the year. 

In the chapter on “Music: Integration 
and Correlation,” a strong case is made for 
using music as an aid in breaking down rigid 
subject matter areas. Music can function in 
the core classes, and it is best taught in the 
regular music classes, when it centers about 
the understanding of our culture and the 
problems of present-day living. In the sec- 
tion dealing with core curriculum there 
seems to be some confusion in the defini- 
tion of terms, but good suggestions are given 
for unit topics and unit construction. Exten- 
sive lists of materials are included. 

The authors explain two separate theories 
regarding adolescent voices but do not pro- 
duce much supporting evidence for either. 
The presentation as given might prove some- 
what confusing to young teachers. Voice 
testing and classification are well presented 
and there is an unusually fine explanation 
of the difference between range and tessi- 
tura. The procedures for teaching a new 
song are carefully discussed. This writer was 
particularly glad to see stress placed on 
the fact that in teaching pupils to read notes 
their attention must be directed to the score. 
Failure to gain attention is the major reason 
for poor results in music reading. A recom- 
mended list of junior high school song ma- 
terials is included at the end of chapter V. 

The chapter on “The Listening Experi- 
ence” distinguishes between the terms 
appreciation and listening. It suggests many 
practical teaching techniques which will be 
stimulating to imaginative teachers who are 
looking for new ideas. There are occasional 
contradictions of emphasis, however. At one 
point, the authors suggest that the teacher 
should relate interesting details about the 
personal habits of composers; at another, 
they insist that the music is the important 
thing. The reviewer is inclined to go along 
with their statement that: “First the empha- 
sis should be on the music, not on informa- 
tion about the music.” An excellent list of 
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suggested recordings and units is included in 
this chapter. 

An innovation in a book of this kind is 
the extended discussion of pupil evaluation. 
Most readers will find it stimulating. The 
problem which music teachers face, how- 
ever, and it is not mentioned in the book, 
is the fact that an adequate job of pupil 
evaluation cannot be done until administra- 
tors can see that the class load for music 
teachers should be no larger than the class 
load for other teachers. 

The chapter on instrumental music is very 
brief and not nearly as illuminating as the 
others. Statements are more general in na- 
ture and the examples used seem superficial. 
Little is included on equipment, budget, 
maintenance costs, and such related matters. 
Lists of materials are very brief. Short con- 
cluding chapters discuss quite adequately 
“Teaching Aids” and “Music in the School 
and Community.” 

Certain weaknesses in format are evident, 
including a number of mechanical errors in 
spelling and line repetition. There are also 
inconsistencies in the handling of outline ma- 
terial. Such material is always more legible 
when indented and set off by proper spacing 
from the rest of the text. Topic headings 
which would be better printed in boldface 
type and set off from the rest of the para- 
graph sometimes appear as though they are 
complete introductory sentences of para- 
graphs. 

The very humorous, yet meaningful illus- 
trations which appear frequently throughout 
the book were contributed by a junior high 
school student and add much to the reader’s 
interest. The general style of writing through- 
out is fresh and vital. The following para- 
graph, for example, is typical: “Listening to 
the remarks about these children, it is easy 
to get an impression of premeditated mass 
assault on civilized standards of conduct. In 
some junior high schools where unrest is 
characteristic, teachers report that at the 
end of a day’s teaching they are emotionally 
exhausted—victims, we might say, of com- 
bat fatigue.” Each chapter ends with a con- 
cise and well organized summary. The table 
of contents includes not only the chapter 
titles but also brief suggestions on all the 


topics covered in the chapters. There is a 
carefully detailed index. 

It is always easy to find things which 
have been omitted from a book of this kind. 
We might mention the failure to touch more 
upon administrative problems: use of per- 
sonnel, teaching schedules, budget, equip- 
ment, coordination with other school units, 
etc., but one can get this information from 
other sources. The authors have emphasized— 
as indicated by the title—that aspect of junior 
high school music which is most closely con- 
nected with the music experiences of boys 
and girls, and to that extent they have given 
us one of the most stimulating and provoca- 
tive books which has appeared in music edu- 
cation for some time. It will prove invalu- 
able to college and university methods 
classes, to young and inexperienced teach- 
ers, and will provide much stimulating think- 
ing for those experienced teachers who are 
looking for new ideas. It should be required 
reading for all music educators. 


Kart D. Ernst 


Keys to Teaching Junior High 
School Music. By Harriet Nordholm 
and Ruth V. Bakewell. With a fore- 
word by Delinda Roggensack. Minne- 
apolis: Paul A. Schmitt Music Com- 
pany, 1953. 150 pp.; $4.00. 

This book is designed as a guide for the 
classroom teacher and the student of edu- 
cation interested in the unit approach in 
teaching. Ten units of study are outlined in 
detail, comprising approximately two-thirds 
of the entire work. The remaining space is 
given over to chapters on elective groups, 
programs and public performances, and 
assembly sings. 

The ten units of study are as follows: 
“Our Way West with Music,” “Music in 
Colonial Life,” “Enjoying Animals and Na- 
ture Through Music,” “Music and Religion,” 
“Music and Transportation,” “The Dance 
as Used in Music,” “Music from Our Latin- 
American Neighbors,” “Evolution of Jazz,” 
“Music of Today,” and “Franz Peter Schu- 
bert, a Great Composer.” To assist in de- 
veloping each unit, specific suggestions and 
references are given as to songs, rhythmic 
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activities, audio-visual aids, creative and 
other activities, and general information. 
The suggested songs are from about a dozen 
song books widely used today. For example, 
there are 15 songs from 10 different books 
recommended for the unit on Schubert, and 
22 songs from 8 different books recom- 
mended for the unit on transportation. For 
each unit, specific suggestions are made with 
respect to rhythm activities (dancing and 
Dalcroze eurythmics), and, also for each 
unit, about a dozen each of recordings and 
films are recommended. Suggestions are made 
on how art, architecture, and creative activi- 
ties can be incorporated in each unit. 

Apart from the chapter on elective groups 
(11 pages), and a few short sections here 
and there, the volume is concerned entirely 
with the general music class. There are no 
references to instrumental music groups. For 
this reason the book could perhaps have 
been more specifically named “Ten Units of 
Study for the Junior High School General 
Music Class.” Those sections of the book 
not concerned with the ten units contain 
nothing new or original and could have been 
left out. As the volume stands, it lacks unity. 
The most valuable parts are the lists of songs 
(generally of high quality), recordings, and 
films pertinent to the units outlined. Even 
the lists of recommended recordings, how- 
ever, are a little disappointing. In the first 
place, names of manufacturers are not given. 
With over 200 labels now on the market, it 
is quite necessary to name manufacturers— 
and the speeds of the recordings. In the 
second place, with the recording industry 
(which pushed the $100 million mark in 
1953!) producing thousands of new, and 
sometimes exciting discs yearly, it is unfor- 
tunate that some of the “off the beaten path” 
recordings were not recommended. They are 
low priced and easily obtained. For example, 
the unit entitled “Music in Colonial Life,” 
lists eleven recommended recordings. Eight 
of those are of compositions by Mozart, one 
is called “Rounds and Jingles” (King’s Men), 
another is called “Said the Piano to the 
Harpsichord,” and only one, “Early American 
Ballads” (John Jacob Niles), is directly per- 
tinent. A little search would have uncov- 
ered more suitable recordings. New Records, 
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Inc. and the American Recording Society— 
to mention only two—sell many quite ex- 
cellent recordings of authentic early American 
music. 

The book has a contribution to make be- 
cause the songs, recordings, and films rec- 
ommended are more easily obtained than 
those recommended in the pioneer book in 
this field (and still the most comprehensive), 
Music Integration in the Junior High School, 
by Lilla Belle Pitts. The thirty suggested 
units of study in the latter volume are just 
as valuable today as when suggested, but 
some of the recommended songs, record- 
ings, and films are a little dated. Strangely 
enough, in the list of recommended auxiliary 
readings given in Keys to Teaching Junior 
High School Music, there is no reference to 
Music Integration in the Junior High School 
—or to any other of the established texts or 
manuals pertaining to junior high school 
music. 

ArtTHuR M. FRAser 


Listen, Sing, and Play. Practical 
Class Lessons for Piano and Voice. By 
Catherine Adams Root and Irene 
Bostwick. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., 1953. viii, 132 pp.; $2.75. 

General classroom teachers are in serious 
need of piano and vocal training. Obviously, 
this book is designed for those individuals 
who have had little or no practical experi- 
ence in these areas. 

For the general classroom teacher, most 
state requirements include courses variously 
entitled rudiments of music, introduction to 
school music, elementary music methods, or 
fundamentals of music. Regardless of course 
title, the general classroom teacher must 
learn to play the piano and to sing effec- 
tively in order to teach music in our ele- 
mentary schools. 

For more than a quarter of a century this 
reviewer has taught such courses and is 
quite familiar with the inherent problems as 
outlined by the authors. The “keyboard ap- 
proach” and the “song approach” which they 
have attempted to use is not new. We hasten 
to add that it has merit. 

Functional use of the keyboard and its 
related areas of learning have been cham- 
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pioned by this reviewer. In a college course, 
the fusion of the two subjects, with which 
this book is concerned, would mean a dis- 
couraging melange of course activity which 
is not suited to people of average ability. 
Usually, the general classroom teacher can- 
not be expected to be armed with other than 
minimum talent and minimal skills. Excep- 
tions do exist, but they are not typical of 
this group. For the general classroom teach- 
er, piano playing attainments may easily go 
beyond the treatment in the first section of 
this text. There appears to be a somewhat 
questionable haste in developing, in the 
musical examples, several different types of 
pianistic skills without developing any par- 
ticular one in a sufficiently thorough manner 
to guarantee pupil security and confidence. 
More adequate illustrative material would 
have strengthened the piano section. 

Part Two, the section on voice lessons, has 
twenty-three pages devoted to written dis- 
cussion and illustrations. There is informa- 
tion on such subjects as posture, conducting, 
scales, syllables, intervals, tonal tendency, 
speaking, singing, diction, and interpreta- 
tion. Nine pages deal with rudiments and 
theory; five pages offer helps on interpre- 
tation and diction; three pages on the phys- 
ical and psychological aspects of voice pro- 
duction. 

The lay student must be given more prac- 
tical application than is suggested here of the 
rudimentary aspects of the two discussed 
areas. It is to be expected that these students 
achieve musical techniques slowly because of 
their limited backgrounds. 

The book contains some helpful informa- 
tion for instructing the general classroom 
teacher in music. Detachable work sheets 
emphasize the more formal elements of the 
course and probably contain the most 
original treatment. The lack of integration 
between the piano and vocal sections consti- 
tutes a weakness, as does the rather loosely 
developed organizational plan. What the 
teacher understands to be achieved and what 
the user of the book derives is a chasm which 
is not often bridged. It would probably be 
better to organize the course to accomplish 
one function or achievement at a time. The 
contents, although not inherently new, are 





worth serious consideration as a step toward 
providing more adequate musical training 
for the general classroom teacher who must 
be prepared to teach music in the elementary 


school. 
Lioyp Freperick SUNDERMAN 


You Can Teach Music, a Handbook 
for the Classroom Teacher. By Paul 
W. Mathews. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1953. xii, 178 pp.; 
$3.75. 

Much has been said and written concern- 
ing the proper manner of conducting the 
program of music education in the elemen- 
tary school classroom. Some of those who 
debate the issue are sure that if suitable 
progress is to be made, only the adequately 
prepared music teacher can do the job. 
Others are convinced that other arrange- 
ments also are feasible. 

Dr. Paul W. Mathews has realistically 
accepted a condition overlooked by some 
who join in this debate. It is this: class- 
room teachers by the tens of thousands are 
responsible for organizing the learning ex- 
periences (including music education) for the 
boys and girls in their elementary school 
classrooms. This is true now, it has been so 
in the past, and probably will continue in 
the foreseeable future. You Can Teach Music 
offers help where help is needed and wanted. 
It should find a receptive audience. 

The book’s complete title aptly describes 
its purpose. It is directed to the classroom 
teacher who is expected to teach many things, 
including music. It tells her that she really 
can succeed with music and gives her prac- 
tical help for doing so. The classroom teacher 
is assured im early pages that “every normal 
child is musical to a greater or lesser extent,” 
and that “every competent elementary 
classroom teacher can teach music.” Qualifi- 
cations to these statements are refreshingly 
few, one being that some teachers and chil- 
dren will have more competence than others. 
Music teaching is defined as “helping boys 
and girls enjoy music.” The pages which 
follow expand this major premise. 

Classroom teachers are encouraged to start 
now, using music they and the children 
know, but are urged not to “stay where they 
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are.” Practical suggestions are offered for the 
teacher’s use. The information presented falls 
within the various categories familiar to 
those who are acquainted with practices in 
music education in the elementary schools— 
singing experiences, rhytiimic activities, crea- 
tive music experiences, listening to music, 
playing music on simple instruments (melo- 
dic, rhythmic, and chordal), and the inclu- 
sion of music in units of study in other 
subject matter areas. The writing style is 
“plain talk,” free of specialized terminology, 
and should be easily understood by the 
teacher unfamiliar with musical technical- 
ities. 

Nearly all chapters contain listings of 
reference materials related to the topics dis- 
cussed. Care has been used in selecting these 
materials, and their quantity will satisfy the 
curiosity of those teachers desiring a wide 
choice of selection. If the author had con- 
sistently provided advisory annotations in 
listing these materials, as he did only occa- 
sionally, their value would have been in- 
creased greatly, particularly for teachers in 
small communities located far from sources 
where music supplies can be purchased. 

The book is illustrated with twenty-two 
photographs, some showing children happily 
engaged in music activities and others pic- 
turing materials produced through class- 
room activities. These photographs add ma- 
terially to its value. 

KennetH HjJELMERVIK 


The Singer's Manual of English 
Diction. By Madeleine Marshall. New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc., 1953. 198 
pp.; $3.75. 

For the benefit of those who are wonder- 
ing why singers should need a manual of 
English diction, the age of minstrelsy and 
the improvising of texts being gone, let it be 
known here and now that singers and sing- 
ing teachers make use of the term in a 
sense completely their own. Diction, then, as 
used in the title of this book, means enun- 
ciation, or pronunciation, or both. How this 
unhallowed and confusing misuse originated 
might provide H. L. Mencken with the sub- 
ject for an interesting paragraph. However, 
the new meaning has become so firmly en- 


trenched in the vocabulary of the singing 
studio, that hoisting it out would require 
a kind of super H-bomb not yet devised. 
There is nothing to do but fall in, as it 
were, with the general practise, taking com- 
fort in the fact that intentions are more or 
less pure; that is, that singers do need ad- 
vice on how to enunciate words. That this 
advice is phrased in unreflecting Studioese 
does not detract from its value to those 
familiar with this tongue. 

All in all, the book is a very good one, 
and Miss Marshall seems well justified in 
presenting conclusions reached on the basis 
of her wide teaching experience. The text is 
divided into two parts. The first, subdivided 
into twenty-eight sections, deals with con- 
sonants; the second, in twenty-two sections, 
deals with vowels. Miss Marshall states ex- 
plicitly that the sole purpose of the work 
is to help the performer achieve the utmost 
clarity, accuracy, ease, uniformity, and 
expressiveness in “diction.” Although cer- 
tain suggestions and devices may be applied 
in the singing of other languages, the work is 
intended primarily for the singing of what 
is claimed to be a neutral, standard English, 
free of regional accents; that is, the accent 
of the Northern United States west of the 
Hudson River as spoken generally by radio 
announcers. References to enunciation as 
practiced in Great Britain are made when 
differences warrant attention. 

In Part I, problems relating to the singing 
of individual consonants are taken up sep- 
arately. Each consonant is presented in 
isolated words as well as in passages from 
the vocal repertory. The letter r receives the 
greatest attention, because of the many 
manipulations to which it is subjected by 
singers. One would have wished that the 
author had forgotten the trilled r entirely. 
As it is, she coins a new phrase, calls it the 
“flipped 7,” and proceeds to confirm its 
use (except in singing popular music) al- 
though such an r¢ is foreign to the English 
language, and its use by singers can only 
offend the ears of those who are sensitive to 
the sounds of English. Summaries, giving the 
various rules in a concise, terse fashion, con- 
clude Part L. 

Part II, devoted to the vowel, is organized 
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in similar manner. Detailed instructions are 
given regarding the formation of the tongue 
and lips in producing the various sounds. 
Cautions are numerous. The text includes a 
variety of key-words and other mnemonic 
devices calculated to assist the learner. 
Although there is no bibliography, one can 
be sure that the author is acquainted with 
other works of the same genre, such as those 
by Louis A. Russell, Henry H. Hulbert, and 
Clara Kathleen Rogers. But the nature of 
Miss Marshall’s subject lends itself to an 
eclectic approach, and the wealth derived 
from her own personal teaching career is 
evident. The manual is highly recommended 
and will prove itself of great value to any- 
one who wishes to know more about singing 


the English language. Senn Masuli 


Choral Training and Conducting. 
By Harvey Grace. London: Novello 
and Company, Ltd. (British American 
Music Co., Chicago, American agent), 
1951. vi, 70 pp.; $1.50. 

Three factors may be said to have oper- 
ated favorably together to make choral sing- 
ing the great art it is in England today: a 
love of singing, a rich literature, and the 
effectiveness of the English choirmaster. 
Harvey Grace is concerned with the last of 
these in Choral Training and Conducting. 
The book is a collation of articles which 
appeared in the Musical Times (edited by 
Mr. Grace) with the text of A Handbook 
for Choralists (1928) and some fresh ma- 
terial. Its frail binding and informal style 
should not lead the reader to underestimate 
the considerable value of this volume. Nor 
should its brevity suggest that basic subjects 
are not dealt with thoroughly. They are. 

The author wastes no time on prelimin- 
aries. He plunges into fundamental problems 
on the first page and with typical British 
steadfastness ticks them off one by one. 
His suggestions for “sorting the voices” are 
reliable guides. His reasons for teaching 
choristers to sing at sight are as impressive 
as his ways of achieving the skill. (Why are 
teachers often more interested in “how” than 
“why” ?) 

The chapter on “Choral Technique and 





Interpretation” contains valuable material 
for inexperienced choir directors. It is based 
upon the marking sheets of the British Fed- 
eration of Musical Competition Festivals, the 
English equivalent of our N.I.M.A.C. rating 
sheets, and includes suggestions as to accur- 
acy, tone, diction, rhythm, phrasing, inter- 
pretation, and general effect. 

Less than ten pages are devoted to con- 
ducting and baton technique. This is the 
weakest and most controversial portion of 
the text, as the ground has been covered 
more adequately elsewhere. 

Aside from this limitation, two others may 
discourage American readers. The first is 
that the text is interspersed with mottos and 
cliches. The second is that a few of the work 
methods are childish, How many teachers 
would be willing to have “even the best 
choirs” chant on a monotone the naive lines, 
“T must listen when I sing”? 

Any choral conductor who counts among 
his virtues a seriousness of purpose will find 
merit in this book. Any music educator who 
wishes to improve the quality of his choral 
group will find substantial help in attaining 


his goal. 
- Wuey L. Hovsewricut 


Memorandum on Music in Post-War 
Education. Prepared by the Essex 
Schools Musical Advisory Council. 
London: Novello and Co. Ltd. (British 
American Music Co., Chicago, Ameri- 
can agent), [no date]. 23 pp.; (no 
price available). 

This publication is intended as a guide for 
teachers in the various types of schools in 
Essex County, England. The terms of the 
1944 Education Act, considered a landmark 
in British education, apparently have pro- 
vided the stimulus for its preparation. 

The pamphlet is general in nature. It lists 
guiding principles. It provides some sugges- 
tions for general music programs, and the 
vocal and instrumental program. One section 
is devoted to the problem of teacher supply. 
Since there are various types of schools in 
England, with differing objectives, sugges- 
tions are given for adapting music to their 
particular needs. Appendix I lists seventy-one 
publications of value to British music educa- 
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tors. Such a list should be of considerable 
value to the American reader as a source of 
further information on music education in 
England. Appendix II gives an example of 
a “Complete School Music Time Table.” It 
should be of interest to instrumental music 
teachers as an example of instrumental class 
scheduling in England. 

Students of comparative education will be 
interested in the aims set forth for music. It 
may be assumed that the aims bear some 
relationship to the general philosophy of 
education in England. The report states that 
music should have a status equal to that 
of any other school subject and that it should 
provide in some measure for the leisure-time 
activity of British youth. The following 
quotation seems very significant: ‘“Never- 
theless we suggest that it is only when a 
background of musical literacy is attained 
by a majority whilst at school that this 
task will become easier and that reasonable 
progress will be made. If young people can- 
not read music, it is clear that they cannot 
progress far in musical studies.” 

The report then goes on to observe that 
“music enjoys a somewhat unique position, 
because while it involves concentration and 
intellectual effort, it is equally a source of 
pleasure and _ recreation. Music-making, 
whether by singing or playing a musical 
instrument, is great fun: enjoyment is the 
essence of music. We should, therefore, pro- 
ceed on the principle of cultivating this 
spontaneity, making it the keynote of our 
instruction, but above all, laying good 
foundations and creating a desire for fuller 
study.” 

While these aims are all to be found in 
America, the train of thought, it must be 
admitted, differs somewhat from that found 
in much of our own literature. 

A section on reading and writing music 
with aural training begins with the follow- 
ing statement: “We place first and fore- 
most in our recommendations the systematic 
teaching of reading and writing of music, 
including original work, with aural train- 
ing in all schools.” It cautions, however, not 
to press the technical side at the beginning 
levels. Well-graded lessons are recommended, 
the work extending into the Junior School, 


“where manuscript work should be a part 
of the scheme.” 

The section on vocal music directs atten- 
tion to the usual aspects of tone production, 
phrasing, enunciation, intonation, rhythm, 
and interpretation. There is a significant 
caution to the effect that unless reading takes 
some useful form it may become distasteful. 
To make reading more effective as a means 
to further musical development, the report 
recommends the acquisition of extensive 
supplies “of graded sheet music.” The reader 
will obviously need to know something 
about the nature of British sheet music be- 
fore the import of this suggestion can be 
realized. Britishers may possibly not be 
blessed with the extensive list of graded 
song series available in this country. 

The section on instrumental music con- 
veys the impression that possibly orchestra 
and string work is more common than 
band work. The report stresses piano and 
string classes. Brass bands would also ap- 
pear to be a curricular offering in many 
schools. 

This reviewer can only suggest that there 
may be some relationship between these aims 
and the practices they suggest, and other 
aspects of British musical life. These other 
aspects include, among others, the reported 
superiority of musical standards on the 
BBC network, the accounts of avid interest 
on the part of large numbers of young 
Britishers in public concerts, and the con- 
tinued activities of the famous British choral 
societies. 

Apparently the question of standards in 
musical education for particular stages in 
the child’s school career is one that confronts 
music educators in both countries. The re- 
port concludes that “considering the many 
difficulties in the schools, and the inadequate 
number of trained teachers of music, we do 
not consider it advisable at the present time 
to suggest any definite standard.” 

Tuurser H. Maptson 


A School Music Course: New Ap- 
proach to Music in Schools: Complete 
Guide for the Teacher on Method, and 
Syllabus. By Desmond MacMahon 
and Mabel Chamberlain. London: 
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Novello & Co. Ltd. (British American 
Music Co., Chicago, American agent), 
[no date]. iv, 72 pp.; $2.00. 

In seventy-two pages of concise and high- 
ly organized material a British publisher has 
done the unusual, namely, to provide a rather 
complete, graded course of music study— 
in this case for British school children. The 
only comparable publications to be found 
in this country are the courses of study 
published by city school systems for their 
own use, and of which there are entirely 
too few. Teachers’ manuals for our graded 
vocal series serve teachers in a somewhat 
different capacity, since they are generally 
limited to the use of a particular series. 

Writing a review and an evaluation on 
this side of the Atlantic constitutes a diffi- 
cult assignment, yet the nature and scope 
of the material seem sufficiently challenging 
as to call for comment. For the fullest un- 
derstanding of this material and its point 
of view, a considerable knowledge of British 
educational philosophy, written and un- 
written, would be required. Music education 
in America is rather closely bound up with 
general educational practice, and should be 
no different in England. Moreover, the par- 
ticular style and technique of presentation 
can best be understood in terms of the back- 
ground, training, and general perceptual 
powers of the teachers to whom this material 
is addressed. The reader is encouraged to 
inake his own applications and interpreta- 
tions from the facts here presented, or better 
still, by consulting the publication itself. If 
this review does nothing more than to stimu- 
late sagging interest in the development of 
better graded and more continuously pro- 
gressive courses of study in this country, it 
will be amply justified. 

This British guide attempts to provide a 
“stimulating and progressive programme of 
work” for a ten-year period of the child’s 
school life. Three periods are identified: (1) 
the infants’ school, ages 4-6; (2) the junior 
school, ages 7-10; (3) the senior school, 
ages 11-13. Required music study possibly 
ends at the equivalent of our own eighth or 
ninth grade. The authors, while stressing a 
progressive and continuous program, never- 
theless emphasize that the material is only 


suggestive in character and must be adapted 
to the needs of particular schools. 

The material seems to be written for any- 
one teaching music in the schools, specialist 
or otherwise. The authors point to the need 
for “at least one good musician on the staff” 
but indicate that some teaching can be per- 
formed by classroom teachers, “many of 
whom have the knowledge to teach ear- - 
training and sight-singing.” This assumed 
competency, if true of British classroom 
teachers, seems to contrast sharply with the 
experiences we appear to be having with our 
own grade school teachers! 

The crisp style, economical but effective 
use of words and ideas, and general compre- 
hensiveness mark the work as a noteworthy 
example of curriculum material. It lacks the 
color of some of our own romantic literature 
on the subject, yet its coverage is remarka- 
ble. One wonders, in this respect, whether 
the authors have adopted too condensed a 
style, or whether British teachers are more 
responsive to suggestion and more capable 
of intelligent elaboration on succinctly stated 
propositions, suggestions, and procedures. 

Emphasis throughout is on thoroughness. 
This emphasis seems characteristic of British 
education as a whole, from what this re- 
viewer has heard from visiting British edu- 
cators. 

The heart of the course, the foundation 
around which the program is built, is the 
music period. “Infants” should have fifteen 
minutes every morning and every afternoon. 
“Juniors” and “seniors” should have ap- 
proximately three twenty-minute periods per 
week. Although the authors provide a broad 
program of musical activity, with some of 
the diversification found in American prac- 
tices, the British school child seems to be 
expected to knuckle down to serious but 
intelligently applied work during the music 
period. Thorough lesson preparation and 
adherence to “schemes of work” are stressed 
with particular warning to “some teachers 
with a genuine love for music” who “find 
it difficult always to keep to schemes when 
teaching a subject to which they are emo- 
tionally responsive.” Haziness of thought in 
teaching is thoroughly condemned. “A place 
for work and a place for play” seems to have 
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been the unwritten motto for the authors. 
In the lesson period, the teacher is expected 
to cover various aspects of musical literacy, 
with considerable tendency to regard musical 
knowledge as valuable for its own sake, 
even in the listening lesson. The young child 
and the adolescent are taught to appreciate 
and understand music through music-ideas 
just as they deal with word-ideas in their 
language study. The British music educator 
should “possess a genuine love for and 
appreciation of music, and the musicianship 
to enable him to impart his own delight in 
music to children.” 

Although the approach to the various 
musical competencies is detailed and business- 
like, there is careful avoidance of any 
semblance of drill-for-drill’s-sake. The music 
itself often can be a source of practice ma- 
terial, and apparently no drill is introduced 
unless there is a need for it. Chapter 7 deals 
with general organization of the music pro- 
gram and presents general advice on teach- 
ing staff, music period, group teaching, com- 
munity singing, and correlation with other 
subjects. Teachers are told that facility in 
ear-training, sight singing, dictation, and 
singing many songs are the means through 
which the child grows in the language of 
music, In the technical aspects of the music 
program, small group effort is encouraged. 
Classes are to be subdivided when possible, 
organized into small working groups under 
the leadership of the more musical members 
of the class. It is suggested that odd corners 
in the building be utilized, keenness in the 
subject apparently overcoming difficulties. 
“Indiscriminate listening” and “the present- 
day tendency to regard music as a back- 
ground for other activities” are singled out 
as obstacles to musical growth. 

The next three chapters deal respectively 
with the three main divisions of the curricu- 
lum: voice training, songs, and notation. The 
material on voice training consists of choral 
techniques as they might be applied to the 
child and adolescent voice. Phases covered 
include breathing, compass, vowels, conso- 
nants, intonation, and the changing voice. 

The chapter on songs lays emphasis on ex- 
tensive song repertory, thorough learning, 
and memorization, with careful attention to 
beauty and interpretation. Broad interpre- 


tation is better than over-emphasis on detail. 
Children learn to beat time and to master 
the traditional metrical movements. As he 
moves from one grade to another, each child 
is urged to keep a notebook containing lists 
of songs learned. This permits succeeding 
teachers to review each child’s song litera- 
ture, and, in this way, repertory belongs to 
the child rather than to the class or the 
teacher. 

Notation appears to be an all-inclusive 
term. As a branch of school music study, 
it amounts to an integrated program of sight 
singing, memory work, rhythm names (using 
French time names), shorthand signs for 
time values, rudiments, absolute pitch (C’ 
or A’ of Philharmonic pitch), and absolute 
pace (60 beats to the minute). The two 
absolutes become centers of mental percep- 
tion for extended work in pitch and time. 
The training of the ear is an important ob- 
jective, twenty percent of class time being 
suggested for it. 

Having provided the basis for broad cov- 
erage in the three basic areas, the authors 
then present detailed syllabi for the three 
school divisions: infants’ school, junior 
school, and senior school. For each school 
division there is representative material in 
the three areas: songs, ear-training, and 
notation. Musical examples for each area of 
study give some idea of the standards ex- 
pected at each level of the child’s advance- 
ment. 

While the content of the course thus far 
seems formidable and highly organized, the 
material found in the Appendix indicates 
that the authors are aware of what we in 
America customarily refer to as an “enrich- 
ment program.” In it are covered aspects of 
creative activity, children’s concerts, musical 
festivals and competitions, and music clubs. 
One gathers that these activities are to some 
degree considered apart from the time de- 
voted to the literacy program. The authors 
(perhaps reflecting British custom) also 
place considerable emphasis on what is 
called the percussion band. The percussion 
band is held to be a progressive experience 
developing through successive stages until it 
merges into the work of the orchestra. (The 
orchestra appears to be the mainstay of 
school instrumental work.) This is done 
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through the gradual introduction of melody 
instruments, including pipes and recorders, 
and later, violins. The percussion band is to 
keep pace with the ordinary music course 
throughout successive grades, and should 
emphasize each new element of music pre- 
sented during the music period. The final 
stages of the percussion band include the 
gradual inclusion of “other” instruments, 
scoring, conducting “with increasing indi- 
viduality,” and playing the standard classics 
—overtures and symphonies. If the aims 
represent contemporary practice, the British 
have made of the percussion band a quasi- 
art form. Careful instructions are given to 
score “discreetly” in order to avoid “heavy 
and inartistic playing,” and every effort is 
to be made to have the “band” play music- 
ally with careful attention to dynamics, 
time patterns, and phrasing. 

Viewing the course as a whole, one con- 
cludes that emphasis seems constantly in the 
direction of the development of independent 
powers in the individual child and the small 
group. One final note to this effect is found 
in the Appendix. The following paragraph 
seems so terse, yet comprehensive, and such 
a typical instance of British understatement, 
that it is reproduced in full. 

“Self-trained choirs with the conductors 
elected by the singers themselves appear on 
the whole to be more profitable to the chil- 
dren than those where all the choirs are 
conducted by the music teacher. The former 
may not achieve such high musical results, 
but they encourage leadership in the con- 
ductor and loyalty among the members, and 
often produce among the choirs a wider 
range of interpretation. The effects of weak 
conductorship are clearly seen and the wis- 
dom of careful future election painfully 
emphasized. Thus are the seeds of citizen- 
ship unobtrusively sown.” 

Adherents of the democratic approach to 
music can hardly quarrel with such a posi- 
tion. Might it be that such a “‘course” taken 
as a whole, involving maximum development 
of the musical mind, with emphasis on de- 
centralized and quasi-individualistic musical 
activities, might provide some answer to the 
problems of musical literacy and carry-over 
into adult life? 


TuursBer H. Mapison 


Musicians in English Society from 
Elizabeth to Charles I. By Walter L. 
Woodfill. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1953. xvi, 
372 pp.; $7.50. 


Professor Woodfill, who teaches history at 
the University of Delaware, originally gath- 
ered much of the material in this study for 
his doctoral dissertation, ‘Music in English 
Social History, c. 1535-c. 1640” (University 
of California, Berkeley, 1940). His disser- 
tation has been in constant use by scholars 
ever since its presentation; painstakingly 
prepared and beautifully written, it might 
well have been published exactly as submit- 
ted. However, the printed book, which con- 
stitutes volume nine of the Princeton Studies 
in History, represents a considerable aug- 
mentation as well as a rather complete re- 
writing of the original material. The result 
is a definitive study of the highest quality. 

As Woodfill remarks in his preface, English 
music was enjoying a golden age toward the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign. The music itself, 
together with its famous composers and 
performers, have been the subject of the 
most intensive investigation by E. H. Fellowes 
and many others. But the economic and 
social structure which made possible this 
flowering of musical art has hitherto been 
neglected. Woodfill’s book deals, then, with 
the status of performing musicians, with 
their job opportunities, their wages, their 
duties, with the instruments they used, their 
occasional brushes with the law, their educa- 
tion (whether as choristers in a cathedral 
or collegiate church or as apprentices bound 
out to some town wait), and finally with 
the expressed attitudes toward music of 
English writers (Elyot, Aschem, Mulcaster, 
Peachem, Brathwaite, and others who dis- 
cussed the education most suitable for mem- 
bers of the upper classes). The sections deal- 
insg with instruction will be indispensable to 
the historian of music education. 

The text is organized in five major parts, 
dealing in turn with the musicians of London 
(the waits and the independent performers 
of the company of musicians), provincial 
professional musicians (retainers, town waits, 
minstrels), musicians of the church, of the 
court (the Chapel Royal, the King’s Musick), 
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and with amateurs of music. In addition, the 
book includes eight plates, five appendices 
devoted to summaries or excerpts from 
town, court, and household records, an ex- 
tensive bibliography, an excellent index, and 
a glossary. 

As a music educator, this reviewer was 
somewhat disappointed to find that an 
argument in the original dissertation regard- 
ing the subsequent decline of English music 
was almost entirely absent from the printed 
work. The omission is to be accounted for, 
in all probability, by the author’s desire to 
avoid any suggestion of extending the sig- 
nificance of his data beyond their immediate 
import. The original argument was to the 
effect that the confiscation of church lands 
begun in the reign of Henry VIII and con- 
tinued throughout that of Edward VI, 
seriously undermined the system by which 
English musicians were trained, since a num- 
ber of collegiate churches, all of the chan- 
tries, and all but one song school were thus 
eliminated. Only the cathedrals and the re- 
maining collegiate churches continued as 
centers of musical training. With the subse- 
quent impingement of even these musical 
activities, occasioned by the disorders lead- 
ing to the execution of Charles I, and the 
choking off of these activities altogether dur- 
ing the Commonwealth, English music suf- 
fered an irreparable injury (see the disser- 
tation, pages 1-13, 151). The present work 
only hints at the significance of these devel- 
opments (see page 295). It is to be hoped 
that Professor Woodfill will return to this 
matter at some future time. 

Auten P. Brrrtron 


Farum Music Notation Test. By 
Stephen E. Farnum. New York: The 
Psychological Corporation, 1953. 

The Farnum Music Notation Test has been 
classed by the author as a test of readiness, 
particularly designed to indicate those stu- 
dents most likely to succeed in instrumental 
training at the junior high school level. 
Specifically, the test seeks to determine 
how well a student has profited from past 
music instruction by testing his ability to 
relate the musical score to an attendant 
melody. 

The materials of the test consist of an 


excellent manual, well organized; a 78 
R.P.M., double sided, twelve inch phono- 
graph record; a very clear test blank; and 
a scoring key. 

“The test consists of forty short four- 
measure melodies which are presented by 
means of a phonograph record. All of the 
directions are on the recording. Each stu- 
dent has before him a four-page musical 
score which reproduces in print the forty 
recorded melodies, except that one measure 
in each item is diferent on the printed score 
from the way it is played on the record. The 
difference can be in pitch or in rhythm. The 
student indicates which measure is differ- 
ent.” He does this by marking a cross in 
an appropriate box. The actual test requires 
less than ten minutes, but 20-25 minutes 
should be allowed for the whole procedure. 

The phonograph record is of good quality, 
and the melodies are musical. The author has 
done well in leaving a small part of the 
record ungrooved, following the directions 
and sample exercises, thus allowing the 
teacher to give additional explanations if 
necessary. Scoring of the completed blanks 
is made simple and easy by means of the 
scoring key. 

A well devised table of norms (calibrated 
for age, sex, and experience differences) pro- 
vides means for ascertaining the relative ex- 
cellence of each student. These norms were 
derived from scores made by 1500 junior 
high school students from 23 schools in thir- 
teen cities and towns, in thirteen states of 
wide geographical distribution. The test is 
not too difficult for grades five and six, but 
local norms would have to be set up. 

Reliability, as measured by the odd-even, 
split-half method and corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula, is adequate, ob- 
tained coefficients of reliability generally 
ranging from .85 to .91. 

The statistical procedures used in this test 
are correct and far more adequate than are 
usually found in music testing. However, the 
logic underlying the establishment of the 
validity of the test is perhaps open to ques- 
tion. This is not to say in any way that the 
test is invalid. However, its validity could 
have been more certainly established by 
other means than correlating it with a little 
known test which is described as a work- 
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sample in which validity is assumed to be 
inherent. The author has made every effort 
to show why and how validity has been 
secured. An art ceases to be an art when 
subjective judgments cease to have value. 
This is an excellent test, but it was not 
devised to include all of the factors necessary 
for predicting musical success. Dr. Farnum 
has indicated this fact clearly and fairly. It 
is concerned with the selection of students 
for serious instrumental training at the junior 
high school level. Its selective value is based 
on the varying degrees of mastery of the 
fundamentals of notation achieved by these 
students. Instrumental directors can find 
practical use for this test. 
E. Tuayer Gaston 


Volume of Proceedings of the Mu- 
sic Teachers National Association 
[for 1950]. Forty-Fourth Series. Theo- 
dore M. Finney, Editor. Pittsburgh: 
Music Teachers National Association, 
1953. xviii, 324 pp.; $5.00. 

The Music Teachers National Association 
is the oldest professional organization of mu- 
sicians in this country. Founded in 1876, it 
has consistently endeavoured to fulfill its 
stated objective to encourage “the advance- 
ment of musical knowledge and education 
in the United States.” Under its sheltering 
wing many a national musical organization 
has had its inception, and been nursed 
through its infancy, finally to depart seek- 
ing wider fields of endeavour. The fifty-nine 
volumes of proceedings, edited since 1939 
under the able guidance of Theodore M. 
Finney, form a series of distinguished publi- 
cations which have attained an important 
place in musical Americana. 

As the result of increased printing costs, 
together with the approval of a major re- 
organization within the MTNA in line with 
the growth and expansion of musical inter- 
ests in the United States, there is serious 
doubt whether this important series will be 
continued. There is little question but that 
such a discontinuance will constitute a major 
loss, for the volumes contain a great wealth 
of material and information on the place 
and status of music in this country. 

The present volume constitutes a series of 
upwards of fifty papers presented at the 


Cleveland convention in 1950. These cover a 
wide gamut of musical interests, including 
such matters as the teaching of theory, ap- 
plied music, music therapy, audio-visual 
aids, psychological and historical studies, 
community music, music libraries, as well as 
other aspects of music peculiar to the Ameri- 
can scene. 

Of most significance, perhaps, are the 
fifty-eight pages devoted to an appraisal of 
twentieth century American music in a series 
of nine exceptionally stimulating, perceptive, 
and thought provoking articles. Here are in- 
cluded evaluations of music for orchestra, 
opera, chorus, chamber music, voice, and 
piano. Music educators, in particular, will be 
interested in an article by Maynard Klein 
entitled “American Choirs and Choral 
Music: 1900-1950,” for he speaks with a 
keen realization of some of the limitations 
of the a capella cult so popular in schools in 
this country. We would call attention also 
to a short and reasoned discussion by Her- 
bert Elwell on the “Appraisal and Criticism 
of New Music.” 

The articles on music therapy contain 
interesting points of view but seem to fall 
somewhat short of coming to specific grips 
with the subject. Perhaps in a field as new 
as this, it is necessary to deal largely in 
generalities. However, it would seem scarce- 
ly necessary to point out to a group of 
musicians that music is of value to all man- 
kind. One could wish that exponents of music 
as therapy might deal more clearly with the 
specific problems of their field of interest. 
The scientific literature in this field still con- 
tinues to be rather meagre. 

The volume contains a number of reports 
on psychological aspects of music. Some of 
these tell of simple experiments in attempt- 
ing to improve the teaching of music: others, 
notably James F. Nickerson’s article entitled 
“A Comparison of Intonation of Solo and 
Ensemble Performances of the Same Melody,” 
constitute valuable and noteworthy contri- 
butions to scientific literature. 

Music educators will read with interest 
the reports on audio-visual aids, for these 
are an important and significant section of 
the volume. They would also appear to be 
the principal contribution which music edu- 
cation makes to the table of contents. We 
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would particularly call attention to the dis- 
cussions of Leslie E. Frye, Frank Cookson, 
Delinda Roggensack, Marcus E. Hahn, and 
Edwin F. Helman. 

Among the several essays in musicology, 
special mention should be made of “Mexico’s 
Early Colonial Music” by Stephen Bar- 
wick and an excellent presentation of the 
problems of the music library by Paul A. 
Pisk. 

Even in a book as carefully edited as this, 
one cannot, among nearly fifty essays, con- 
sistently strike gold. There are a few pages 
in which the authors seek to cover a 
paucity of thought with pontifical obscurity. 
It is indeed remarkable, however, that in so 
varied a list of authors so many, achieve a 
consistently high degree of excellence. 

The 1950 volume of proceedings main- 
tains the standard of its predecessors. It 
constitutes, perhaps, the last in a long line 
of important documents in American musical 
history. The world changes and the Music 
Teachers National Association must change 
with it. Editor Finney appropriately brings 
the series to a close on a brave and opti- 
mistic note, “It is still true to say that 
America is a dream. From Europe we have 
inherited a musical tradition that was nur- 
tured quite largely in an aristocratic-cen- 
tered culture. Our dream is to make a demo- 
cratic tradition———So let us have only a 
few regrets that to get on with the job we 
must lose, perhaps only temporarily, the 
successors of this book. It and its predeces- 
sors, a row on your shelf fifty-nine books 
long if you have all that have been printed 
since 1876, tell an important part of the 
story of a prelude to what we may hope 
will be, eventually, a dream come true.” 

TxeEopore F. NorMANN 


Musical Structure and Design. 
By Cedric Thorpe Davie. London: 
Denis Dobson, [1953]. 181 pp.; 8s 
6d. 

This is one of an excellent series of books 
edited by Percy M. Young under the cov- 
ering title, The Student’s Music Library. The 
author, a gifted young Scottish composer, 
has expressed himself clearly and to the point. 
Even more important is the fact that he 
approaches his task not from the standpoint 


of the academician but from that of the 
creative artist. Throughout the book, in- 
sistence is made that music is meant to be 
heard, and that musical forms are not 
molds into which composers pour notes but 
rather that they are “the basis of the liv- 
ing individual organisms which are the com- 
posers’ own creations.” The author leans 
heavily upon the ideas of Sir Donald Francis 
Tovey. In fact, he strongly urges that “no 
printed word of Tovey’s can be safely ig- 
nored by anyone who takes music serious- 
ly.” Armed then with Tovey’s seven volumes 
of Essays in Musical Analysis, his Beethoven, 
and his Musical Articles from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, the student is ready to 
embark upon the study of this text, providing 
he has also acquired a small library of music 
consisting of Beethoven’s sonatas, Bach’s 
“48,” and miniature scores of “a few dozen 
of the greatest things in choral, orchestral, 
and chamber music.” This is not meant to 
be facetious. It merely points up the fact 
that this small text is for the serious music 
student and, if approached in that vein, can 
prove to be rewarding. 

Perhaps no area of study has been so 
consistently neglected as musical structure 
and design. There are few available texts on 
the subject, and many curriculums ignore 
this area or treat it superficially. Yet, an 
understanding of form is essential for the 
teacher, performer, listener, and composer 
—since it provides the necessary back- 
ground for their activities. Form is con- 
tinuity in music achieved through recog- 
nizable patterns; the organization of musical 
ideas into meaningful, satisfying designs 
without which rhythm, melody, and har- 
mony lack sense. In short, it is design in time 
and tone. 

For these reasons, Mr. Davie’s excellent 
monograph is most timely and welcome. The 
author has organized his material in nine 
chapters dealing with the smallest units of 
design, the two basic binary and ternary 
forms with their expansion into larger 
structures, the sonata form and its vari- 
ants, the concerto, variation, and finally the 
contrapuntal forms. There is an excellent 
introduction and conclusion as well as 4 
short bibliography and glossary. 

The author’s principal contribution to the 
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study of form lies in his reclassification of 
the small forms into “open” and “closed,” 
with the resultant possibilities of expansion 
of the “closed” forms into the aria, minuet- 
and-trio, episodical and simple ronda forms, 
and the “open” forms into the baroque and 
classical sonata. He proposes “to discard the 
expressions binary and ternary and refer to 
the type whose first part ends at home (i.e., 
in the tonic key) as ‘closed’, and that whose 
first part ends away from home (ie. in a 
non-tonic key) as ‘open.’ The essential point 
is not whether the original first tune returns 
again in whole or in part at the end of the 
piece, but whether the first part of a piece 
ends at home or away from home. The de- 
veloped lyrical forms are based upon the 
‘closed’ principle of complete statement- 
digression-restatement. The dramatic forms 
in which are cast the greatest movements of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms are, 
on the other hand, developments of the 
‘open’ principle.” 

This is an ingenious distinction and one 
which the author develops logically. It does 
explain the two basic methods of building 
a musical composition, but it also raises some 
problems. The acceptance of the distinction 
in principle does not seem to necessitate dis- 
carding completely the terms binary and 
ternary as the author suggests, since they 
could still be classified as “open” or “closed.” 
In fact, the author himself does make a 
limited use of these terms throughout the 
book. It would seem that the feeling for the 
AB or ABA designs, particularly the latter, 
are so basic that only confusion would re- 
sult by eliminating them completely. In 
other words the traditional and new terms 
are not necessarily contradictory. They sim- 
ply stress different aspects of the same prob- 
lem. 

Like many other technical areas, musical 
form suffers from a vague and varied vocabu- 
lary. It is difficult to agree on what consti- 
tutes a phrase, a period (called a “sentence” 
by the author), a modulation, or a theme. 
Three examples of this confusion will suffice. 
The author’s conception of the length of a 
phrase may be too limited, since he ignores 
the Schencker principle of essential and non- 
essential harmonic progressions. Thus, refer- 
mce is made to the two “three-bar phrases” 


opening the minuet of Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony (No. 40) which to the reviewer 
sound like a figure and its sequence, each 
three measures in length. Again, the author 
adheres to an outmoded theory of modula- 
tion, namely that a change of tonality can 
be effected by a simple V7-I progression 
without further confirmation. 

Finally, the word “group” is used for 
“subject” or “theme” in the analysis of the 
sonata-allegro’s exposition. The author states 
that “the word ‘subject’ has been largely 
superseded by the much more accurate 
‘group,’ which conveys far more realistically 
the real nature of the exposition: for ‘groups’ 
are of no fixed size and have no settled char- 
acteristics except that of clearly fixing their 
respective keys.” While it is true that in 
rare instances (e.g., Beethoven’s Third Sym- 
phony) the “group” analysis might be use- 
ful, nevertheless in the majority of cases the 
exposition contains only two themes, with 
one or more codettas often ambiguously 
termed “closing theme.” The confusion arises 
from several causes. First a “theme” may be 
any form, but when it is an AB or ABA 
form, the B part is often mistaken for a new 
“theme.” Second, adherents of the “group” 
theory often confuse transitional with 
thematic material. (See Beethoven, Op. 28.) 
The transition is a motion toward the sec- 
ond theme. This may be accomplished in 
several ways——often by beginning with a 
repetition of the principal theme, which is 
“dissolved” into a true transition. However, 
when the transition begins with new mater- 
ial, it is often incorrectly called a new 
“theme.” Perhaps the primary difficulty lies 
in the definition of the word “theme” it- 
self, with one school holding that any 
material developed later is a “theme,” and 
another group contending that the composer 
is free to develop any material, whether it is 
“thematic” or not. For example, both Mozart 
and Beethoven often begin the development 
section with the closing cadence figuration 
of the exposition. In the reviewer’s opinion 
the best discussion of this and similar prob- 
lems occurs in Goetschius, The Larger Forms 
of Musical Composition. 

These three differences in terminology 
(phrase length, modulation, and group versus 
theme analysis) cannot be minimized as mere 
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semantic quibbling, for they affect vitally 
the total analysis. The author also is trapped 
by the persistent confusion between the 
chaconne and the passacaglia. While there 
may be some historical confusion preceding 
Bach, certainiy there should be none after 
him, since he has left such magnificent and 
distinct examples of the difference between 
the forms. Finally, though the author admits 
that the term “sonata form” is illogical, he 
refuses to accept the more generally used 
term “sonata-allegro form.” 

In the main, however, the book is a 
scholarly and readable addition to a slender 
bibliography in this field. There are many 
analyses of complete compositions of all 
types. More musical illustrations would have 
been desirable, vide the Goetschius work 
cited above, but their inclusion undoubtedly 
would have increased the cost as well as the 
clarity of the book. However, a wealth of 
references is cited in lieu of actual music. The 
format is excellent and footnotes have been 
kept to a minimum. The style of writing is 
clear, concise, and in many instances felici- 
tous. Particularly happy is the author’s 
treatment of the concerto, variation, and 
contrapuntal forms. Treatment of the rondo 
is less satisfactory. For some reason he calls 
it the “simple rondo,” though post-Baroque 
rondos and classical sonata-allegro forms are 
often equally complicated. The author is to 
be commended for his insistence that all 
analysis should be based upon hearing, not 
upon seeing, and that “music exists in time, 
not space, and cannot be judged outside of 
time.” 

In conclusion, Musical Structure and De- 
sign can be recommended on the basis of its 
clarity, scope, and objectivity. It will be wel- 
comed by all who are aware of the vital im- 
portance of the understanding of musical 
structure to the teacher, performer, listener, 


and composer. a | 


Instructional Guide for Instrumental 
Teachers. By Harlo E. McCall. San 
Antonio, Texas: Southern Music Com- 
pany, 1953. 104 pp.; $2.00. 

“This book is dedicated to those music 
teachers who are in search of improving and 
enlarging upon their otherwise adequate 


training; and to future music teachers, who 
to be properly trained, need such knowledge. 

“There are no complex theories but a com- 
pact statement of facts given in such a 
manner that each music teacher, if other- 
wise prepared, can become a successful in- 
structor of each instrument of the band and 
orchestra.” 

With this laudable purpose in mind, the 
author has produced another descendant in 
the long line stemming from /nstrumental 
Technique, written by Maddy and Giddings 
in 1926. The most notable essay in recent 
years is Instrumental Music in the Public 
Schools, by Theodore F. Normann (1939). 
Teaching Techniques of the Woodwinds, by 
Harold G. Palmer (1952), should also be 
cited. The education of the instrumental 
music teacher has improved strikingly since 
1926, but still lags behind the proliferating 
demands made upon this beleaguered soul. 

The little volume under discussion seeks 
to bridge this gap. Its twenty-one short 
chapters treat such topics as the acoustics of 
music, general goals and problems in music 
teaching, the foundations of music teaching, 
and the essentials in playing the strings, 
winds, and percussions. The three appendixes 
discuss musical symbols, equipment, and 
care of instruments, and offer fingering charts 
for the various wind instruments. 

The chapter on acoustics contains much 
information not commonly possessed by those 
who have not had an elementary course in 
acoustics. Unfortunately, misspellings and 
unorthodox terminology mar its merits. What 
should one make of the following sentences? 
“Tf sound waves meet an uneven surface, 
deflection takes place. This action closely 
resembles that of deflection.” There are all 
too many evidences of hasty writing and 
inadequate proofing. In Chapter II we are 
told that “‘Liszt started the processing of 
folk music in deliberate art, and was followed 
by Bach and Mozart.” Again, “Good melody 
must have continuity, logical sequences, 
variety, and usually recalls a familiar tune.” 
Not all musicians would agree with the last 
criterion! 

The sections on instrumental technics are 
concise and to the point. There is a sensible 
emphasis on incorrect practices encountered 
in actual teaching. The author has, how- 
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ever, been unnecessarily dogmatic and even 
inaccurate in his discussion. The majority 
of woodwind teachers and expert perform- 
ers do not believe that tone quality differences 
are negligible between the single-reed and 
mouthpiece for the oboe and bassoon and 
the orthodox double-reed. There is little, if 
any, evidence that tip to tip tongueing, ad- 
vocated by many clarinetists, necessarily 
causes tenseness in the throat. The cor 
anglais was not ignored by Beethoven. He 
left it some of its most widely known reper- 
toire. The bassoon is not the “prototype of 
the ancient schalmey or shawn [sic].” 

This reviewer feels that the effort to con- 
dense a large body of material need not 
create so many inaccuracies and ambiguities. 
Their existence tends to weaken confidence 
in what otherwise might have been a well- 
organized contribution to instrumental 
teaching. It is to be hoped that a second 
edition will be factually more correct and 
textually more clear in order more effec- 
tively to “guide” the instrumental teacher. 

Himre VoxMAN 


Understanding Music. By William 
S. Newman. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. xxi, 302 pp.; $3.75. 

This book is designed to further the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of music for 
the layman, both the novice and the con- 
noisseur. The genesis and development of 
the material in the book lie in the author’s 
experience in teaching music courses for the 
general college student. The book is organ- 
ized around musical elements, styles, and 
forms. 

An idea of the content and organization 
of the book may best be gained through a 
brief summary consideration of its five parts. 
The first part, “Prelude,” has chapters en- 
titled “Your Road to Musical Understand- 
ing” and “A Historical Frame of Reference.” 
In the first chapter, the author points out 
the universality of musical responsiveness 
and the abundance of music in everyday life, 
and gives some excellent cues to the layman 
in pursuit of musical understanding and en- 
joyment. In the second chapter, he refers to 
the broad eras in the history of music and 
the other arts, develops a cyclic theory of the 
development of music, and emphasizes the 


swing of the style pendulum between 
“pathos” art and “ethos” art, both within 
eras and from one era to another. Excellent 
charts serve admirably the function of giv- 
ing the reader a historical perspective as 
part of his orientation to music. 

Part Two, “The Elements and Styles of 
Music,” includes chapters devoted to musical 
sounds and instruments, rhythm, pitch and 
melody, harmony and tonality, and texture 
and sonority. In the first chapter of this 
part, a short discussion of elementary 
acoustics precedes the usual description of 
musical instruments and of the human 
voice. The material on rhythm contains ex- 
planations of note values, meter, rhythmic 
patterns, and tempo. The chapter entitled 
“Pitch; Its Notation and Melodic Organiza- 
tion” uses the piano keyboard to illustrate 
pitch notation, and introduces intervals, 
scales, and other “fundamentals.” In the 
same chapter, the author discusses the char- 
acteristics of melody and gives the reader 
some assistance in evaluating melodies. 

The discussion of harmony treats con- 
sonance and dissonance, chord construction, 
basic harmonic movement, keys and key re- 
lationships, and the tonal framework of 
musical compositions. A brief consideration 
of the tonal structure of contemporary 
music is also included. The chapter on tex- 
ture and sonority contains brief descriptions 
of monophony, homophony, polyphony, and 
vocal and instrumental groupings. 

Part Three, “Forms Based on Inner Laws 
of Music,” contains an introductory chap- 
ter called “What Is Musical Form?” Suc- 
cessive chapters deal with forms which make 
use of motivic play, designs based on phrase 
grouping, variation forms, Baroque instru- 
mental cycles, and the Classic sonata. 

Part Four, “Forms Influenced by Extra- 
musical Factors,” contains chapters on pro- 
gram music, song and opera, and sacred 
choral cycles. The final chapter in the book, 
in a part called “Postlude,” is called “The 
Pursuit of Music” and discusses the impor- 
tance of music as an industry and the devel- 
opment of taste. In this chapter, the author 
attempts to synthesize all the information 
and ideas given in previous chapters and to 
bring them to bear on the evaluation of 
music and performance. Some good, com- 
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monsense suggestions to assist the reader in 
estimating his own musicality and a brief 
note on music in education close the book. 

This enumeration of the contents of the 
book gives evidence of the extensity of the 
subject matter included. The author pre- 
sents a startling amount of information 
about music, and he does so in a concise, 
clear cut, and well organized fashion. The 
style is for the most part direct, highly 
readable, easily understood, and refreshingly 
informal. Occasional touches of humor are 
most welcome. 

Professor Newman is to be commended 
for not becoming bogged down in historical 
and biographical minutiae. He approaches 
these subjects intelligently by providing the 
reader with a historical perspective early in 
the book (chapter two) and by listing in 
Appendix I some important biographies for 
the student to persue on his own initiative. 
In addition, references to books on related 
topics are given at the end of each chapter. 

The book contains a number of excellent 
illustrations including illuminating examples 
of early Christian, Renaissance, Baroque, 
Classic, Romantic, and Modern architecture. 
Other interesting illustrations include  ex- 
amples of Impressionism and Expressionism 
in painting, and pictures of a Baroque 
theater interior, a Baroque chamber music 
group, and several present day instrumental 
ensembles. 

At least two other admirable features of 
the book merit mention. First, contemporary 
music and contemporary musical practices 
receive much needed attention. This is es- 
pecially appreciated in view of the fact that 
many books about music and many music 
appreciation courses give the impression that 
the respectable development of music ceased 
about 1900. Second, Appendix II, “A Coor- 
dinated List of Music to Hear,” is designed 
specifically to illustrate points made in the 
text and incidentally to serve as suggestions 
for a basic record library. The list is compre- 
hensive and shows careful and tasteful selec- 
tion. 


A possibly controversial aspect of the book 
lies in its organization and sequence. The 
approach is avowedly inductive, that is, it 
proceeds from parts to the whole. There is 
no gainsaying the fact that within this basic 


framework the author has produced a fine 
text which is accurate, intelligent, and based 
on sound scholarship. The question some 
may ask is: Does complex subject matter of 
this kind have real meaning for the layman 
when presented mechanistically outside a 
musical context ? This reviewer would answer 
this question in the negative and would 
prefer an approach to the elements of music 
through actual music. This opinion, due per- 
haps to differences in the author’s and the 
reviewer’s psychological orientation, applies 
principally to the five chapters comprising 
the part entitled “The Elements and Styles 
in Music.” 

The author uses familiar music from time 
to time to illustrate technical aspects of 
music and musical notation. For example, 
“Frére Jacques” and “Over the Bounding 
Main” are well used to develop a feeling for 
and an understanding of 4/4 meter and 
6/8 meter respectively. Familiar songs, like- 
wise, are utilized to illustrate binary de- 
sign. It is believed, however, that the book 
would have been improved by more exten- 
sive use of this type of illustration with 
music. Other aspects of notation, scales and 
chords, for example, are presented completely 
in the abstract and would seem to be un- 
necessarily difficult for the laymen to grasp. 

Other and undoubtedly more basic ques- 
tions which this and other books about music 
raise are: What is the relationship between 
knowledge about music on one hand, and the 
enjoyment and appreciation of music, on 
the other? Is the relationship direct? Does 
the latter depend upon the former? Or 
should not the desire for knowledge and 
facts about music result from prior inten- 
sive experience with the expressive value of 
music? One sees the possibility of a very 
real pitfall in which the musical layman be- 
comes so immersed in the structural, physical, 
and mechanical aspects of music that he 
misses the real essence and heart of music, 
its expressive value. No doubt Professor 
Newman and other equally excellent teachers 
avoid this possibility in their own teaching, 
but the danger remains inherent not only in 
this book but in most other books similar 
in type. 

Professor Newman has provided a sig- 
nificant and commendable addition to the 
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literature designed to make music meaning- 
ful to the layman. This book is highly rec- 
ommended for the consideration of all con- 
cerned with this increasingly important 
musical and educational challenge. 


CHARLES LEONHARD 


A Critical Study of the Nineteenth 
Century Horn Virtuosi in France. 
By Birchard Coar. DeKalb, Illinois: 
Birchard Coar, 501 Garden Road, 
1952. xxix, 168 pp.; $4.00. 


This is the result of a thorough investiga- 
tion, not only of horn virtuosi in France, 
as the title indicates, but of the instrument 
itself, and the growth of the art of playing 
the horn during this period. Quotations from 
the writings and methods of virtuosi of 
nineteenth century France are presented, 
together with comments in the light of 
modern horns and horn playing. The horn 
student of today will find much sound advice 
in the words of these old masters and be 
filled with wonderment at the skill and artis- 
try developed on the valveless instruments. 

The history of the development of the horn 
from the cor de chasse to the valved horn 
of the late nineteenth century, which is 
much like the present-day instrument, is 
thoroughly presented together with examples 
from instruction books, illustrations of instru- 
ments and players, and musical excerpts 
from representative compositions of the 
period. Early use of the common hunting 
horn in the orchestral setting is discussed. 
The author then describes the development 
of “stopping” the horn with the hand in the 
bell to add chromatic alteration to the har- 
monic series of tones common to all brass 
instruments, and the resulting extension of 
the use of the horn both as an orchestral 
and solo instrument. Specific information is 
given regarding “stopping” which will lead 
the horn player of today to experiment with 
this device. Much clarity is brought to the 
solution of the problem of matching tones 
between. the open and stopped tones in hand 
horn playing. 

Quotations emphasize the importance of 
the vocal approach to horn playing. Many 
details regarding the horn are included and 
their development discussed: tongueing and 


articulation, tone production, the trill, high 
and low horn playing, mouthpieces, the use 
of horns in various keys, desired physical 
characteristics of the horn player, good prac- 
tice habits, and others. 

It is interesting to note that the art of 
hand horn playing developed to such a degree 
in France that the acceptance of valved 
instruments, which became common else- 
where, was delayed. Problems of the valves, 
and earlier types which were most clumsy 
and served not for chromatic use but merely 
to change the basic length of the instrument 
more quickly are discussed and illustrated, 
followed by the sequence of events which 
brought about the modern type of instru- 
ment and the modern conception of horn 
playing and writing. 

Though of perhaps greatest interest to 
horn players and teachers, and performers on 
other brass instruments, this work may be 
of interest to other musicians as well. It 
might well serve as a model for similar 
studies of other instruments. 

Wrt11Am A. SCHAEFER 


Electronic Organs. By Robert L. 
Eby. Wheaton, Illinois: Van Kampen 
Press, Inc., 1953. 213 pp.; $5.00. 


Although opinions may differ as to the 
merits of electronic organs, the fact re- 
mains that during the past fifteen years, 
many more of these instruments have been 
manufactured in the United States than all 
the pipe organs ever built in this country. 
The objectives of different manufacturers 
differ. Some attempt to duplicate as closely 
as possible the color effects of the traditional 
organ; others regard the electronic organ as 
a completely new contrivance with tonal 
possibilities unmatched by any other musical 
instrument, past or present. 

In his new book, described as “a com- 
plete manual on all electronic organs,” Mr. 
Eby discusses the various types being manu- 
factured both here and abroad. Included 
are numerous photographs, lists of stops, and 
diagrams of construction. Necessarily, a con- 
siderable amount of technical detail is in- 
cluded in the descriptions of the different 
means of tone production, amplification of 
sound, treatment of acoustical problems, and 
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the like, but the author has written about 
these matters in such a way that, for the 
most part, they can be readily comprehended 
by the layman. 

A chapter on selecting an electric organ 
and a comparative chart on the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the different instru- 
ments make the book useful to prospective 
purchasers, who would do much better to 
read this book than to rely upon advertis- 
ing manuals which, in some instances, deal 
rather loosely with the truth. Of interest 
also are the suggestions on proper instal- 
lations so that maximum tonal possibilities 
may be realized. 

Organists will find this book useful in 
acquainting themselves with the mechanical 
details of those instruments upon which they 
may, at times, be expected to perform. In- 
cluded is a glossary of terms associated with 


electric organs. 
Water A. EICHINGER 


Oboe Reeds. How to Make and Ad- 
just Them. By Robert Mayer and 
Traugott Rohner. Glen Ellyn, Mlinois: 
The Instrumentalist Company, 1953. 
53 pp.; $3.50. 

The major purpose of this booklet is to 
provide the fundamental information need- 
ed to produce a superior oboe reed either 
for oneself or for the varying requirements 
of students. 

The reed maker may start with “gouged- 
only” cane and will be aided by sixty-eight 
photographs and other illustrations in ad- 
dition to descriptive details on procedure. 
If he prefers, he may start with Part Two, 
using gouged and folded cane ready for tying 
on the tube. 

The divisions of the booklet are as follows: 

required tools and cane, winding the cane 
onto the tube, scraping the reed, the em- 
bouchure, crowing characteristics, sharpen- 
ing the scraping knife, questions and an- 
swers. 
Robert Mayer is a member of the Chica- 
go Symphony Orchestra and an instructor 
in oboe at Northwestern University. Co- 
author Rohner is also a member of the 
Northwestern University faculty and editor 
of The Instrumentalist. 

The booklet is thorough and attractive. It 


is durable and hinged in such a way that it 
will remain open or folded in any position 
as the prospective reed maker follows its 


clear and explicit directions. 
GrorcE WALN 


Music Index, 1951; Annual Cumu- 
lation. Edited by Florence Kretzsch- 
mar. Detroit: Information Service, Inc., 
1953. (8), 505 pp.; annual subscrip- 
tion including monthly issues and an- 
nual cumulation, $125.00; cumulation, 
$25.00. 


With each succeeding year, Music Index 
fills a more important place on the shelves 
of the music library, since the value of a 
subject index to periodical material increases 
with the number of years covered by that 
index. Rather late in arriving, the annual 
cumulated volume for 1951 has increased in 
scope over preceding publications. The num- 
ber of periodicals indexed has increased from 
120 to 123, reviews of books have been 
listed under subjects as well as under the 
heading “Book Reviews,” additional cross 
references have been added, entries under 
names of composers have been simplified, and 
titles of vocal music now appear in the 
main alphabet, with “see” references to com- 
posers. 

University and research music libraries 
may find that there appears to be a rather 
overwhelming amount of material on popu- 
lar music, while public libraries may feel that 
too many foreign and specialized periodicals 
are included. These differences, if they do 
exist, only emphasize the wide coverage of 
Music Index, and most libraries, even those 
subscribing to relatively few periodicals, will 
find it a valuable addition to their refer- 
ence shelves. It is unfortunate that the 
annual cumulation arrives two years late. 
It is to be hoped that this delay may be 
lessened with future volumes. 

MARGARET WARD 


Thesaurus of Orchestral Devices. 
By Gardner Read. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 1953. 631 pp.; 
$15.00. 

To the serious student of music or musical 
composition, beginning the study of the art 
and science of orchestration always seems 
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like embarking on uncharted seas. He finds 
the literature in this area rather meagre and 
somewhat desultory. There are available on 
library shelves a few academic treatises giv- 
ing routine information about the practical- 
ities of instrumentation—Gevaert, Hoffman, 
Widor, and their few twentieth century imi- 
tators, who leave the potential artist stand- 
ing with his hands full of old trills and 
arpeggios and no insight into their creative 
use. There are the inspired pages of Berlioz 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff, which teach how to 
sound exactly like Berlioz and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. There are a few inspired pages 
of Wagner, Malipiero, and Sibelius which 
give a few hints, but hints always full of 
personal bias. 

What Gardner Read attempts is original 
because of its unprecedented and far reach- 
ing method. It is simply a reference work, 
with page after page of indexes pointing 
out exact points in previous orchestral liter- 
ature where various types of sound can be 
found illustrated. It makes no attempt to 
advance a value theory nor to clarify writ- 
ing technic through generalizations. If one 
wishes to see for himself how every con- 
ceivable sound can be or has been utilized— 
glissandi, harmonics, tremoli, ponticello, 
bowings, percussion, etc.—what one needs 
is this book and the availability of a large 
number of scores. 

This work, then, is not so much a contri- 
bution to technical knowledge or theory as 
it is a storehouse of information pertinent 
to future generalizations regarding the com- 
poser’s practice. Certainly, it should be in 
any completely equipped library next in 
importance to Berlioz-Strauss, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, and Forsyth as an indispensable refer- 
ence work in the field of orchestration. 

The section on percussion is particularly 
stimulating and revealing. What the com- 
poser will learn is the amazing variety of 
what already has been done. For its far 
reaching itemization of rare specimens of 
percussion practice, this thesaurus will cer- 
tainly rank as the most exhaustive and 
illuminating treatise on percussion available 
anywhere. 

In addition to the indexes of orchestral 
devices, there are up-to-date tables of 
ranges, together with charts giving the 


nomenclature of instruments (English, 
French, German, and Italian) and depicting 
the evolution of the orchestra, and, per- 
haps as valuable as anything, a listing of 
1000 pertinent orchestral scores and the 
names of the publishers from whom they 
may be obtained. 

GeorcE Freperick McKay 


Resource Guide in Music. The Cur- 
riculum Department, Kalamazoo Pub- 
lic Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
September, 1953. Vol. I: Early Ele- 
mentary Grades, Kindergarten, Grades 
One, Two, and Three. 157 pp.; $2.50. 
Vol. II: Later Elementary Grades, 
Grades Four, Five, and Six. 127 pp.; 
$3.00. 

The reader of these guides readily dis- 
covers by way of a detailed index, and by 
divisions set off by different colored paper, 
how easily accessible and how useful a great 
range of material can be made to be. 

The point of view of the teacher com- 
mittees responsible for the preparation of 
these volumes and which have been working 
together for some six years is clearly stated 
and developed throughout the nearly 300 
pages so far issued, with junior and senior 
high school formulations still to come. 

First of all, the entire development is 
rooted in the child growth and development 
point of view. Typical physical, social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual characteristics are set 
opposite their implications for the music 
program, establishing a common basis with 
the whole educational platform. 

The organization of a complex and compre- 
hensive content follows a tri-partite group- 
ing, first, by age levels: 

1. Early elementary: kindergarten, grades 

one, two, and three 

2. Later elementary: grades four, five, and 

six 

3. Junior high: grades seven, eight, and 

nine (in preparation) 

4. Senior high: instrumental (in prepara- 

tion 
The next organization is by learning levels: 

1. Basic experiences as a foundation to all 

other experiences 
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?. Additional experiences for 

students 

3. Advanced experiences 
The third organizational approach is by 
areas of experience: singing, listening, 
thythmic, creative, instrumental and reading 
experiences. 

As one follows through areas by level and 
grade, a three-column format makes a strong 
sense of development apparent. In the left 
hand column is an objective; in the middle 
column this objective is spelled out in a 
rich variety of activities and techniques. In 
the third column are listed specific references 
by book title, song title, and page number. 
Here also are listed essential books for the 
teacher, as well as other materials needed 
for reference. 

These volumes do not constitute blue prints 
with every detail fixed in place to be 
slavishly followed, but are truly “guides to 
be used as a basis (and as resource material) 
for teacher-preplanning and _ teacher-pupil 
daily planning.” They bring together all the 
material illustrating a given objective, from 
current textbook series available in each 
music room or on the building shelves, and 
from additional material available from the 
music office or curriculum laboratory, rang- 
ing from the imperishable materials from 
the old series to the newest professional 
aids. 

Among the special features are a section 
of 51 pages in Volume I containing the texts 
of many songs with the appropriate letters 
for autoharp chords. Another valuable sec- 
tion is that on developmental rhythm activi- 
ties, carrying the bodily movement expres- 
sion throughout the elementary grades. 

Music reading is also given special treat- 
ment, which does not imply that music 
reading is an “additional” activity. Skill in 
reading music is shown to be a natural out- 
come of many kinds of musical experiences. 

The work as a whole is so consistently 
well done, and valuable in its realization of 
the best present practice, that it deserves 
better than the publication given it. Even if 
mimeographing had to be the medium used, 
there might have been better mimeograph- 
ing. Also, a looseleaf plastic binding with 
heavier covers, so that the books would not 
come apart with a first reading, would have 


maturing 


cost little more. Such material as this is 
worthy of being kept at hand for constant 
use by music teachers or classroom teachers, 
whose work will be more effective for hav- 
ing all the materials organized for easy refer- 


ence and stimulation. Marion Face 


American Folk Songs for Christmas. 
By Ruth Crawford Seeger. Illustrated 
by Barbara Cooney. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1953. 80 pp.; $3.00. 


In addition to its artistic charm, this book 
by the late Mrs. Seeger represents endless 
hours of research into Christmas songs and 
customs from the American English-speak- 
ing folk tradition. From beginning to end, 
one can detect the hand of a great teacher 
who understood children and who com- 
bined scholarship with creative imagination. 
It is a book for young and old, for fireside 
singing at home and for musical discovery at 
school. 

The song material is arranged in accord- 
ance with a three-part design: a prelude of 
Stars and Shepherds, the drama of Mary 
and the Baby, and a postlude of Praise and 
Worship. One catches the mood of each part 
through the hearts of country people who 
observe sacred and secular customs with 
prayerful watchnight services; with adora- 
tion of the Christ Child; and finally with 
feasting, dancing, fireworks, wild turkey 
shoots, play parties, and “sinful” fiddle tunes. 

Now let us leaf through the pages of 
American Folk Songs for Christmas to dis- 
cover some of its musical treasures, with 
their delightfully appropriate black and 
while illustrations, skillful piano accompan- 
iments, and careful annotations. Young and 
old gain particular delight from number 
songs and accumulative songs such as “Stars 
in Heaven,” “Angel Band,” “Twelve Days of 
Christmas,” “The Twelve Apostles,” and 
“Twelve Blessings of Mary.” Here there is 
opportunity for creative dramatization. 

“Shout songs” bring immediate social re- 
sponse because of the musical conversation 
between a leader and a group. For instance, 
with “Baby Born Today,” the group re- 
sponds to the leader with a single rhyth- 
mical shout repeated over and over: “Oh, 
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Jerus’lem in the morning.” In “Sing-a- 
Lamb,” the leader tells the story of Mary 
and the Baby while the group responds with 
“Sing-a-Lamb” on one or two notes. Teach- 
ers in public schools will find immediate 
success with the simple responses found in 
“Sing Hallelu,” “Poor Little Jesus,” “Heard 
from Heaven Today,” and “Awake.” 

From the annotations we discover numer- 
ous Christmas customs from Eastern, South- 
ern, and Southwestern America. For instance, 
at a Georgia watchnight service, the song 
“Looka Day” was sung to impersonate the 
rooster announcing the holy hour at mid- 
night. Among the Shakers, we find “wel- 
come” songs, “gift” songs, and “sweeping” 
songs which were associated with the festive 
spirit of Christmas. From New York we 
find this action song: 

I wash my face in a golden vase, 

A golden vase, a golden vase, 

I wash my face in a golden vase, 

Upon a Christmas morning. 
From the Mississippi there is a chanted 
singing game: “How many miles to Bethle- 
hem ?” 

Of particular interest are the many songs 
selected from the shape note tradition, char- 
acterized by unique modal flavors and even 
modern “blues” effects. The collection as a 
whole should appeal to the musicologist, the 
folklorist, the classroom teacher, the parent, 
and the child. It is truly “something new” 


f hri ; 
ee Conteigne Roy E. FREEBURG 


Music Throughout the World. 
By Marian Cotton and Adelaide Brad- 
burn. Boston: C. C. Birchard and Co., 
1953. 293 pp.; $3.25. 

The purpose of this new publication as 
outlined by the authors on the title page is 
the development of “understanding and ap- 
preciation based on the music of many coun- 
tries.” As such, the book should receive a 
warm welcome. It contains twenty-three 
chapters, the subject matter of which ranges 
from studies in nationality, social uses of 
music, biographical sketches of composers, 
discussion (with fine illustrations) of the 
numerous instruments which, combined, 
make up the modern symphony orchestra 


and band, commentaries upon choral music 
(both secular and sacred), and a review of 
music printing and publishing. There is a 
comprehensive index. “Questions” for re- 
view and “listening suggestions” accompany 
each chapter. Also included are more than 
twenty-five pages of actual music, for the 
most part melodies of old favorites and folk 
airs intended for unaccompanied unison 
singing. Indeed, emphasis has been placed 
upon folk music, giving it place as a funda- 
mental human expression. 

Much of the material of the book is evi- 
dently intended to be of a general rather 
than of a specific nature. Even so, the present 
reviewer wishes that the authors might have 
more frequently directed the attention of the 
readers to the basic principles which under- 
lie all understanding of the strengths and 
beauties of music—this through thoughtful 
consideration of a few representative compo- 
sitions, rather than a mere listing of so many. 
In their foreword, the authors have expressed 
a desire that the book be placed in the hands 
of the students themselves. In connection 
with the study of song, excellent music ma- 
terial has been provided. Might the addi- 
tion, in future editions, of examples of in- 
strumental music likewise enhance the value 
of the chapters on instrumental music? 

The authors have given emphasis to the 
music of American composers in five chapters 
placed at the beginning of the book. This 
reviewer, though immensely interested in the 
music of Francis Hopkinson, Stephen Col- 
lins Foster, and Edward MacDowell, wishes 
that the authors might have balanced their 
generous attention to these three compatri- 
ots by an expanded study of the offerings of 
“Other American Composers.” In this sub- 
division of Chapter 5 a number of post- 
romantic composers (such as George Chad- 
wick, Horatio Parker, and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach) receive little attention other than the 
listing of their birth and death dates. Several 
living composers fare little better; for ex- 
ample: “William Schuman (1910- ), 
head of the noted Juilliard School of Music, 
is a native New Yorker. His symphonies 
and chamber music have commanded atten- 
tion, as well as several choral works.” 

And this, when ten pages which precede ‘these 
comments are given over to a discussion of 
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“Popular Music in America” in which is 
included as subject matter (page 17) “The 
Band Played On,” “Sweet Rosie O’Grady,” 
and “Down by the Old Mill Stream’; com- 
ments (page 18) upon the rhythmic charms 
of rag-time and boogie-woogie; and (page 
22) upon the performances of “Jelly Roll” 
Morton and Count Basie. To be sure, the 
same chapter also includes mention of a 
number of the fine examples of theater music 
and musicals which are a feature of con- 
temporary life. However, it is all set forth, 
in our opinion, as historical fact only and 
without aids toward the development of 
musical standards and judgments. 

One finds, too, a few historical inaccura- 
cies, such as may unfortunately occur in a 
first edition. Francis Hopkinson was not a 
member of the Constitutional Convention, 
although he later actively promoted the 
ratification of the new Constitution through 
his writings. On page 127 is a comment con- 
cerning the so-called “first opera”: “The first 
true opera, as we know the form, was present- 
ed in Florence in 1597 . . . Orfeo, the mytho- 
logical story of Orpheus. The composer was 
Jacopo Peri.” Do the authors here refer to 
the opera Euridici by Peri, first presented in 
Florence in October, 1600? Or has this been 
confused with the 1597 presentation of 
Dafne, a dramatic work also composed by 
Peri? 

This reviewer believes that The Archers, 
or, The Mountaineers of Switzerland by 
Benjamin Carr is here (page 6) and else- 
where erroneously named as “the first Ameri- 
can opera.” Carr’s opera was preceded by at 
least four similar works by American com- 
posers. These include, first, The Disappoint- 
ment, or, The Force of Credulity by Andrew 
Barton (1767), a ballad-opera which failed 
of performance because of political forces. 
The Temple of Minerva by Francis Hopkin- 
son (1781) is sometimes spoken of as “an 
oratorio.” The music of this important con- 
tribution to early American art is not ex- 
tant, but an examination of the libretto 
proves that it.is not an oratorio. Instead, 
this reviewer suggests that The Temple of 
Minerva may well have been a pasticcio 
opera. Tammany, or, The Indian Chief and 
The Patriot, or Liberty Asserted, both by 


James Hewitt, had their first performances 
in 1794. 

The question of “firsts” is, however, of 
small importance in comparison with the 
main purpose of any writing aimed at the 
development of the understanding and en- 
joyment of music, and the establishment of 
standards of beauty. The stress should be 
placed upon the music itself. 


Hazet GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


Briefly Noted 


Sibelius and the Development of 
Finnish Music. By [Ilmari Hanni- 
kainen. London: Hinrichsen Edition, 
Ltd., [n.d.]. 44 pp.; $2.50. 

This short eulogy of Finnish music and 
its principal protagonist, Jan Sibelius, is 
suitable for high school libraries, for it con- 
stitutes a rather brief and interesting sort of 
travelogue of Finnish composition. Brief 
mention is made of collections of Finnish 
folk songs, of the influences which played 
upon Sibelius and his resulting musical de- 
velopment, of the group of present day 
Finnish composers (Jarnefelt, Méelartin, 
Madetoja, Kuula, Ikonen, Merikanto, Klami, 
Kalpinen and others) who are carrying on 
what, in the author’s opinion, is the Golden 
Age of Finnish music. The booklet is well 
illustrated and contains a short bibliography 
on the music of Finland. 


American Symphonic Music in the 
ASCAP Repertory. Performed 
1948-1952 Inclusive. New York: 
American Society of Composers, Auth- 
ors, and Publishers, [n.d.], 48 pp.; 
gratis. 

Those concerned about adequate recog- 
nition of American composers may take 
some degree of comfort from this catalog of 
the works of over 150 resident composers 
whose music has been performed within the 
five year period, 1948-1952. The catalog lists 
in alphabetical order: composer, specific 


compositions which have been performed, 
length of performance, and where the com- 
position may be obtained. The listed mater- 
ial covers an extremely wide variation of 
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tastes from the most trivial to the frankly 
experimental. Nevertheless, it is indicative 
of a burgeoning interest in creative writing 
upon the part of both composer and public 
alike. Included in the listing are transcrip- 
tions of a few standard compositions that 
have been in frequent demand as well as some 
works of non-members of ASCAP whose 
compositions are available under the Socie- 
ty’s license. 


Industrial Bands and Orchestras. 
Chicago: National Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association, 1953. 32 pp.; $1.00. 


The National Industrial Recreation Asso- 
ciation has prepared the present booklet pri- 
marily to supply information on the bene- 
fits of industrial music organizations and 
how to administer, organize, and finance 
them. It is concise, attractive in format, and 
supplies the reader with considerable intro- 
ductory information concerning industrial 
bands and orchestras. The value of the pub- 
lication might have been enhanced by the 
inclusion of a listing of those members of 
NIRA which support industrial instrumental 
organizations, illustrative case studies, and 
an adequate bibliography. 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. By 
Roland Tenschert. Translated from 
the German by Emily Anderson. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1953. 153 pp.; 
$3.00. 


Dr. Roland Tenschert has for many years 
served as archivist and librarian of the 
Mozarteum in Salzburg. Throughout the 
course of a long professional life he has be- 
come a recognized authority and scholar on 
the great Viennese composer. The present 
work is, in a sense, a warm and devoted por- 
trayal of a close and intimate friend by one, 
who though separated by close onto a cen- 
tury and a half, still knows him well. Though 
written for the general reader, it will be 
welcomed by all Mozart enthusiasts as a 
sensitive and discriminating discussion of 
the man and his music. Emily Anderson, 
herself a well known authority on Mozart, 
has provided an excellent translation. 


The Bandsman's Everything Within. 
Compiled by Kenneth Cook, with a 
foreword by Dr. Denis Wright. Lon- 
don: Hinrichsen Edition, Ltd., 1950. 
280 pp.; 8s 6d. 


Within the covers of this book one finds 
a rather detailed compendium of informa- 
tion on brass bands in the British Isles. The 
major part of the book consists of a general 
reference section alphabetically arranged. 
Among the 1600 entries are found listings of 
individual industrial and community bands 
often with a brief historical note added, 
comment on 150 composers who have con- 
tributed to the band’s literature, brief des- 
criptions of over 200 major compositions in 
the band’s repertory, explanations of over 
200 terms and phrases used in connection 
with bands, notes on publishers, periodicals, 
band organizations, festivals, schools and 
colleges, adjudicators and other relevant in- 
formation. 

The brass band has established for itself 
a special niche in the musical life of the 
British Isles. In reading this book one is 
forced to the conclusion that, in proportion 
to population, the development of indus- 
trial and community bands, in sheer point 
of numbers, is somewhat ahead of that which 
obtains in this country. The training for a 
diploma in band conducting is rigorous and 
the esteem in which British bands are held 
may be estimated to some extent by the fact 
that a large number of recognized resident 
composers have turned their hands to pro- 
ducing works for this idiom. The book pro- 
vides a useful and interesting comparison 
between band development in this country 
and in Britain. 


How to Build a Record Library. 
By Howard Taubman. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Hanover House, 1953. 96 pp.; 
$1.50. 


The music and record editor of the New 
York Times has compiled in this little book 
a list of nearly 1000 records for the adult 
listener who wishes to build a well-rounded 
library on a limited budget. Records are 
classified under the following titles: Orches- 
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tral Music, Opera, Choral Music, Vocal 
Music, Operettas and Musical Comedy, Jazz, 
and Off the Beaten Path. A short foreword 
introduces each classification and sugges- 
tions are made as to which records, in the 
opinion of the author, are most indispensable 
for the new collector. 

There will be those who will disagree with 
some of Mr. Taubman’s selections. That is 
to be expected in matters involving personal 
taste. He might, for example, have includ- 
ed a section for folk music enthusiasts. 
There may be some who would differ with 
the preponderant emphasis placed upon 
Germanic choral music. Still others might 
wish for a greater representation of the 
shorter as contrasted with the longer forms 
of musical composition. But be that as it 
may, Mr. Taubman’s selections will prove 
to be of value to the layman who desires to 
possess a representative library of record- 
ings; it should also provide grist for many 
a lively discussion. 


Youth Choirs; An Analytical Ap 
proach in Organizing, Rehearsing, and 
Maintaining the Multiple Choir Sys- 
tem in Our Churches. By Paul Jerome 
Miller. New York: Harold Flammer, 
Inc., 1953. 96 pp.; $2.50. 

Under this rather long and involved title 
the author describes his personal organiza- 
tional plans in developing a system of youth 
choirs. Here in succinct form is a picture 
of the purposes and functions of youth 
choirs together with detailed procedures for 


organizing and maintaining them. Mr. Miller 
has provided us with a practical and infor- 
mative working guide to meet the need 
which is resulting from the current wide- 
spread emphasis upon youth choirs as a 
valuable part of the ministry of music. Amid 
the wealth of devices and ideas on organi- 
zation which are provided the reader, one 
could wish for a bit more concern about the 
type of music which should be selected for 
religious purposes as well as a few sug- 
gestions as to the relationships which should 
exist between church and school music pro- 
grams. There are moments in which Mr. 
Miller’s point of view, perhaps unintention- 
ally, appears to be less child-centered than 
teacher-dominated. Nevertheless this helpful 
guide will provide many a valuable sug- 
gestion to those who are engaged in the de- 
velopment of church choirs. 


Polyphonic Writing for Voices in 
Six and Eight Parts. By George 
Oldroyd. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1953. 135 pp.; $4.25. 

This volume will prove of interest and 
value to arrangers of vocal music, composers, 
and theory teachers, for it is a thoroughly 
competent and concise exposition of the 
practice of past masters of part writing. Well 
illustrated, this book manages to correct 
many misconceptions of earlier theorists who 
were less exhaustive in their research and 
less astute in their evaluations of past tech- 
niques of vocal writing in many parts. 

JoHN VARRALL 
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